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BOSCOBEL 


A TALE OF THE YEAR 1651.* 


By Wriiriam Harrison AINSWORTH. 





Book the Sebenth. 


TRENT. 


I, 


OF THE VENGEANCE TAKEN BY CARELESS ON THE TROOPERS. 


Nort without great difficulty did Charles succeed in reaching 
Abbots Leigh after his perilous adventure in the gorge of the Avon. 
More than once he got lost in the wood, and had just resolved 
to lie down at the foot of a tree and wait for dawn, when he 
caught a glimpse of the mansion... Before they parted Pope had 
advised him to take refuge for a few hours in the stable, explaining 
how he could obtain admittance to that building even if the door 
should be locked; and acting upon this counsel the king proceeded 
thither at once, and having got inside as directed, threw himself 
upon a heap of clean straw, and presently fell fast asleep. About 
five o’clock in the morning he was roused from his slumbers by 
some one who shook him gently, and when he opened his eyes he 
beheld Pope and Careless standing near him. The latter looked 
haggard and worn in the grey light of morning. 





* Allrights reserved by the Author. 
Oct.—VOL. Il. NO. X. 
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Md vain sa by the profound slumber in which his faculties 

wrap «ee a could not for a few moments reca] 

a ioc of e preceding night, but: as soon as he did so he 

started up, and fixing an inquiring look on Careless, asked what 
had happened since he left him. 

“ She is avenged, and your majesty is freed from two unre- 
lenting enemies,’ ’ replied Careless, in a sombre tone. 

“7 ‘understand, ” said Charles. “ I will ask no further questions 
now. When you have had some repose, of which you must be 
greatly in need, you shall give me the details.” 

ws; There j is no time for converse now, my liege,” interposed 
Pope. ‘I must take you to your chamber at once. Half an 
ati hence the household will be astir, and then your absence 
will be discovered. Your honour must be good enough to remain 
here till I return,” he added to Careless, “ unless you choose to 
mount to the loft, where you will be perfectly safe and un- 
distur 

«The loft will suit me as well as the richest chamber,” rejoined 
Careless. ‘‘T am so desperately fatigued: that I can sleep any- 
where.” 

And as Pope and the king quitted the stable, Careless climbed 
the wooden steps that led to ‘the loft. 

Proceeding to the rear of the mansion, Pope opened a small 
door that had been purposely left unbolted, and entering with 
the king, they mounted a back staircase with ‘the utmost caution, 
and gained Charles’s bedchamber, which was in the upper part of 
the house. 

“Your majesty may take your full rest,” said Pope ; ; “all the 
servants believe you have had a relapse of. ague.’ 

He then departed, and Charles threw himself on his couch, 
and soon forgot his dangers and disappointment. 

The day had made a considerable advance before the butler 
reappeared. 

The king was awake and thoroughly rested. While assist- 
ing his majesty to dress Pope told him that he had seen 
Mistress Jane Lane, and informed her of the failure of the 
enterprise. 

“ She did not appear surprised,” continued the butler, “‘ because 
she had been full of misgivings, but she was rejoiced that your 
majesty had been preserv ed from the treacherous skipper’s plots. 
I did not acquaint her with the sad catastrophe that occurred, 
as I felt sure it would greatly distress her. No doubt strict 
inquiries will be made into the affair, but they will lead to 
nothing, since a clue cannot be obtained to your majesty’s 
retreat.” 
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“] sa you were known to David Price, the tavern- 


keeper ?”? observed the king. 

“The rascal only knows my name, and has no idea that 
Iam Mr. Norton’s servant. On the contrary, he believes that 
I dwell in Bristol. Captain Rooker, who planned your majesty’s 
capture with the perfidious tavern-keeper, is gone, and the 
two troopers who aided them in their scheme are likewise disposed 
of, as Major Careless will explain to you anon. I only wish 
David Price had shared their fate. But your majesty need have 
no fear of him. You are quite safe at Abbots Leigh.” 

“T cannot remain here longer,” said Charles. “I must 
seek assistance from other trusty friends. You are an old 
soldier, Pope, and have served in the late wars. Do you know 
Colonel Francis Wyndham, the late knight marshal’s brother, and 
somewhile governor of Dunster Castle ?” 

““T know him very well, sire,’ replied the butler, “ and 
I do not know a better or a braver man, nor a more loyal 
subject of your majesty. About two years ago Colonel 
Wyndham married ‘Mistress Anne Gerard, daughter and 
heiress of Squire Thomas Gerard, of Trent, in Somerset- 
shire. Since then he has gone with his wife to live at 
Trent. His mother, Lady Wyndham, widow of Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, likewise resides with him. As your majesty may 
not be acquainted with Trent, I will describe its position. 
"Tis a small secluded village, charmingly situated, about mid- 
way between Sherborne and Yeovil, and consists of a few 
scattered habitations—cottages, I ought perhaps to call them 
—in the midst of which, surrounded by finé old elm-trees, 
stands the ancient mansion. Close to the yard gate—within a 
bow-shot of the house—is the church, a fine old pile. I know 
the manor-house well, for I have often been there, and, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, it contains hiding-places, in which your 
majesty could be securely concealed should any search be made. 
The position of Trent is extremely favourable to your plans. Not 
only is it out of the main road, and extremely retired, but it 
is within a few hours’ ride of the coast, and I have no doubt 
whatever that Colonel Wyndham will be able to procure you a 
vessel at Lyme Regis to transport you to France.” 

“Was not the colonel taken prisoner when he surrendered 
Dunster Castle?” 

“He was taken to Weymouth, my liege, but released on his 

le, so that he can move about without fear of arrest. 
ormerly he resided at Sherborne, and was there jealously 
watched by the Parliamentarians, but since his removal to Trent 
he has not been subjected to so much annoyance. Your majesty 
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may wonder that I know so much about him, but I am well 
i with the colonel’s man, Harry Peters,” 

‘You have decided me,” cried Charles. ‘I will go to Trent. 
Major Careless shall serve as my avant courier to apprise Colonel 
Wyndham that I am coming to him.” 

Shortly afterwards Charles repaired to the butler’s pantry, 
where he breakfasted, taking care when any of the servants came 
in to feign great debility. 

After breakfast he proceeded to the stables, and watching his 
opportunity, mounted to the loft in which he had learnt from 
i that Careless was concealed. 

A slight signal brought out his faithful follower, whose altered 
looks and manner could not fail to grieve the king. Careless’s 
natural gaiety seemed to have entirely deserted him, and had 
given place to a gloomy, almost stern, expression. 

“T am at your majesty’s orders,” he said, saluting the king re- 
spectfully. ‘“‘ Is there aught I can do?” 

*¢ You look so ill,” rejomed Charles, in accents of deep concern, 
‘that I hesitate to put your devotion to further test. You need 
repose. Take it, and we will talk further.” 

*¢ Action will cure me sooner than rest,” rejoined Careless, with 
a ghastly smile. ‘‘ Sleep seems to shun me, or if I close my 
weary eyelids for a moment, I start up again in horror.” 

‘ase your breast, and tell me what has happened,” said 
the king, in tones that bespoke his profound sympathy. 

After a powerful struggle, Careless conquered his emotion 
sufficiently to enable him to speak coherently, and said : 

You know what anguish I endured when she whom [I loved 
so dearly expired in my arms. I swore to avenge her, and I have 
kept my oath. No sooner was your majesty gone than I pre- 
pared to execute my purpose, and I found Pope, whose blood was 
up, well disposed to second me. From the sounds we heard, we 
felt sure that the two murderous caitiffs were still on the opposite 
bank of the Avon. While I laid down the body tenderly, 
Pope pushed the boat to the other side of the river, and enabled 
me to leap ashore. The villains were hurrying towards the 
spot, and as soon as they descried me through the gloom, they 
both discharged their pistols at me, but the bullets whistled past 
me harmlessly. I returned the fire with better effect, for I 
brought down one of them. Sword in hand, I then rushed upon 
the other, and a sharp conflict took place between us. Infuriated 
as I was, he was no match for me, and I drove him to the edge 
of the precipitous bank. He made a desperate effort to avoid his 
fate, but I still pressed fiercely on, smote him, and with a 
wild cry he fell backwards, and was instantly swept away by 
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the rapid current. Having thus executed my vengeful task, I 
returned to the boat, and was quickly transported to the opposite 


bank by Pope. 

“ But now arose the painful question—how were her loved 
remains to be disposed of ? I was almost distracted by the 
thought of heviog 1 her. Yet what else could be done? At 
last, however, the difficulty was unexpectedly solved. Po 
had fastened the boat to a tree, and come ashore to pay 
with me. We were anxiously deliberating together, when the 
boat, containing her loved remains, suddenly disappeared! It 
was ‘swept away in an instant — gone beyond the possibility of 
recovery. Doubtless, as Be, suggested, the rope with which he 
endeavoured to secure the bark, had become loose, and so the 
disaster occurred. But I looked upon it then—as I regard it 
now—as a cruel stroke of fate, by which I was deprived Of the 
sad consolation of seeing her decently interred.” 

There was a pause, during which Charles showed by his looks 
how rofoundly he sympathised with his attendant. 

‘ear not, she will find a grave,” he said, at length. 

“ It may be 80,’ * rejoined Careless. ‘‘ But I shall never know 
where she lies.” 

‘“‘ Banish the painful thought from your mind,” said Charles. 
“ You cannot do more than you havedone. My firm conviction 
is that she will find a resting-place in some quiet churchyard, 
and not at the bottom of the | deep as you seem to dread.” 

“ I will strive to think so,” rejoined Careless. 

Again forcibly repressing his emotion, he added in a firm voice, 
“Your majesty has some commands for me?” _ 

“ You know Colonel Francis Wyndham, I think? He now 
resides at Trent, in Somersetshire, and I intend to seek an asylum 
in his house. Do you approve of the plan ?”’ 

“ Perfectly, my liege. Frank Wy all ham isa staunch Royalist. 
You will be quite secure with him.” 

‘‘ Tam glad to hear you say so, though I did not doubt his 
loyalty. You must ride on to Trent, and advise him of my 
coming.”” 

‘“‘ Give me till to-morrow, my liege, and I shall be ready to 
set out. Were I to start to-day, 4 might break down on the 
road.” 
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II. 


HOW JANE LANE AGREED TO ATTEND THE KING TO TRENT. 


QuiTTinG the stable, Charles repaired to the butler’s pantry, 
where he found Pope. When the latter was informed of the 
arrangements made he undertook to provide Major Careless with 
a horse for his journey to Trent. 

‘¢ Tt will be merely necessary to inform Mr. Norton,” said the 
butler, “that a fugitive Cav alier has taken refuge here, and 
requires to be passed on to the coast. The worthy gentleman 
will afford him every assistance, and ask no questions.” 

While they were still conversing, Jane Lane entered the room, 
and expressed her sincere delight at seeing his majesty safe back 
again. 

‘¢ You have proved a true prophetess,” Charles said. ‘ You 
foretold that the attempt would fail, and it has failed. Hence- 
forth, I will be guided by you.” 

‘¢ Then since your majesty permits me to speak, I will venture 
to say that the plan which Pope tells me you have decided 
upon is the best that could be adopted. No doubt you will be 
able to reach Trent without greater difficulties than you have 
hitherto encountered, and which you have so successfully over- 
come, and I trust, through Colonel Wyndham’s agency, you may 
procure a vessel to transport you to France.” 

‘* To insure me a safe journey to Trent you must accompany 
me, Jane. Once there I will not tax your services further. Why 
this hesitation? Surely, you will not fail me at this important 
juncture ?” 

‘* T am bound to obey your commands in all things a” 

jut you do not like to go with me to Trent. "Tis but a 
two days’ journey from this place. ” 

"Tis not the distance, sire. I would willingly attend your 
majesty to the furthest point of your kingdom, if you desired me 
to do so, but a 

‘¢ What means this hesitation, Jane ? Tis scarcely consistent 
with your previous noble conduct, which led me to suppose that 
I might rely upon you to the last. Well, I will put no constraint 
upon you. I will go. alone.” 

‘* Forgive me, sire,” she cried, with a look of great distress. ‘ I 
will explain myself. A speci ial messenger has just brought me a 
letter from Sir Clement Fisher.” 

** Does he forbid your further attendance upon me?” observed ‘ 
Charles, coldly.“ Is his authorit y paramount to mine ?” 
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“ T have just said that I will obey you in all things, my lie 
she rejoined, in tones that bespoke her trouble. “ And do not, 1 
beseech you, blame Sir Clement. He is as deeply devoted to 

our majesty as I am my self. os 

‘“ Till now, I thought so.’ 

“ Think so still, sire. Sir Clement is a loyal gentleman, and 
will sacrifice his life for you; “but even for his king he w il not 
sacrifice his honour.”’ 

‘¢ His honour!”’ exclaimed Charles, startled. ‘‘ I demand no 
such sacrifice. Ha! I understand,” he added, as a light suddenly 
broke upon him. * Heis fearful that evil and calumnious tongues 
may seek to blemish your spotless reputation.” 

“ Your majesty has divined the truth,” she replied, casting 
down her eyes. 

“T might have guessed it before. But I judged Sir Clement 
differently. I deemed him superior to the ordinary run of men. 
Aware as he is of the feelings by which you have been actuated 
—confident as he must be of your re ctitude of principles—how 
could a single doubt cross his mind ?” 

“ You do him an injustice, my liege. Sir Clement’s con- 
fidence in me is unshaken. But he fears that others may not 
view my conduct in the same light.”’ 

‘¢ There is a spice of jes lousy i in this,” thought the king. 

‘“‘ In the letter which I have just received from him,’’ pursued 
Jane, * Sir Clement informs me that he is about to start for 
Abbots Leigh forthwith, and begs me to await his coming.” 

‘‘] would not have you do otherwise,” rejoined Charles. “ 1 
am glad he has so decided. His presence will silence all scandal. 
When do you expect him ?” 

‘‘ To-morrow, sire. I am sure he will be delighted to escort 
you to Trent. 

‘“* His satisfaction will not be diminished by your companion- 
ship,” remarked Charles, smiling. ‘No doubt you will have : 
great many things to say to each other, and that I m: iy not interfere 
with the conversation, a slight change shall be made in our 
arrangements. If another horse can be procured, you shall no 
longer ride behind me.” 

‘* Mr. Norton has plenty of horses in his stable, and will lend 
me one, | am quite sure,” she rejoined. ‘* But it is not neces- 
sary to make any change on my account.’ 

‘‘ Nay, let it be so, > said Charles. “ You will enjoy much 
greater freedom. I shall still continue to act as your groom.’ 

“ The disguise has hitherto serv ed your majesty so well that J 
should be sorry if you abandoned it.” 
“°*Twould be highly imprudent to do so, 
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rejoined Charles. 
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“Tf I reach Trent in safety, I may be compelled to play some 
new part. Till then I shall continue to be Will Jones. In 
the expectation of Sir Clement’s early arrival, I will send off 
Major Careless to-morrow to announce my coming to Colonel 
Wyndham. ‘The rest I leave to you.’ 

‘And your majesty may rely upon my making all needful 
arrangements with Mr. Norton. When do you desire to set out 
for Trent ?” 

“Nay, you must consult Sir Clement,” observed the king, 
with a smile. ‘¢ But should it suit him, we will start on the day 
after his arrival.” 

‘Your majesty’s wishes will be his law,” replied Jane. 


Til. 


COLONEL FRANCIS WYNDHAM, OF TRENT. 


UNDERSTANDING from Pope that a fugitive Cavalier had sought 
shelter at Abbots Leigh, Mr. Norton had a private interview 
with his guest, and on learning his name, offered him all the 
assistance in his power. 

Thanking him most heartily, Careless said if he would provide 
him with a horse he would esteem it a very great favour. 

“What is more, Mr. Norton,” he added, “ you will materially 
serve the king.” 

“Since it is for his majesty’s service,” replied Mr. Norton, 
‘vou shall have the best horse in my stable. Return him or not, 
as may suit your convenience.” 

**] shall not fail to acquaint his majesty with your zeal in his 
behalf, sir,” said Careless. ‘* He is well aware of your attach- 
ment to him.” 

* T only wish I had a better opportunity of proving my loyalty, 
sir. I pray you say as much to the king. I will not ask 
questions which you may be unwilling to answer, but I shall 
unfeignedly rejoice to hear that his ms ijesty has escaped.” 

“| trust it will not be long before you receive that satisfactory 
intelligence, sir,” said Careless. “ And I am sure it will gratify 
you to reflect that you have contributed to so desirable a 

result. When next we meet 1 hope I may salute you as Sir 
George Norton.” 

“y] hope so, too, sir,” rejoined the other; “for in that case 
his majesty will have been restored to the throne.” 

Atter this interview Careless was not allowed to return to his 
place of concealment in the stable, but was lodged in a chamber 
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in the upper part of the house, not far from the room occupied by 
the king, so that they had an opportunity of conferring together. 

Ata ‘very early hour on the following morning Careless started 
on his mission. He was well mounted, for Mr. Norton had 
strictly fulfilled his promise, and given him his best horse. 
In his present distracted frame of “mind, nothing could have 
suited the king’s faithful adherent better than the task he had 
undertaken, as he hoped that hard exercise would enable him to 
shake off the painful idea by which he was haunted. 

He rode on throughout the day, halting only when it was 
necessary to refresh “his steed. Fortunately, he met with no 
hindrance, though once or twice he was compelled to quit the 
direct course. His last halt was at Sherborne, and he was then 
nearly at the end of his journey. 

A pleasant ride of a few miles from this charming old town 
brought him to a secluded little village, consisting only of a few 
scattered cottages, in the midst of which stood an antique church. 

This was Trent. It was growing dusk as he approached the 
village, and the place was so surrounded by trees that he could 
only just discern the spire of the church. But he knew that in 
the midst of those lofty elms stood the old manor-house, of 
which he was in quest, so he rode on without making any in- 
quiries from the few rustics he encountered. 

Pursuing his course along a narrow winding lane, overhung 
by trees, and skirted here and there by a cottage, having white- 
washed walls and a grey thatched roof, he came to the church, 
close to which stood the old manor-house—a large, low build- 
ing, solidly constructed of stone, with shingled roof, mullioned 
windows, and an entrance covered by a pent house. This was 
the rear of the mansion, but the front looked upon a smooth 
lawn, bordered, as we have said, by lofty elm-trees, inhabited by 
a colony of rooks. 

Trent House was not approached by an avenue, and to this 
circumstance it chiefly owed its extreme privacy. The entrance 
being at the rear was reached from a large yard, differing very 
little, except in size, from the enclosure ordin: irily atte ached to a 
substantial farm-house. On the right of the yard were the stables 
and other outbuildings, 

Careless had pulled up .at the gate, and was contemplating 
the old house, and thinking how well adapted it was asa place 
of refuge for the king, when a serving-man, who was cross- 
ing the yard from the stables, noticed him, and at once came 
up to ascertain his business. As the man drew near he recog- 
nised Major Careless, and saluting him respectfully, addresse ed 
him by name. 
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‘¢ Your honour has forgotten me, I make no doubt,” he said, 
taking off his cap as he spoke. “T am Harry Peters, and was 
once your groom.”’ 

“ Nay, — not forgotten thee, Harry,” replied Careless, 
“Tam ‘clad to find thee here, for I know thee to be a trusty 
fellow, and thou may’st be of use to me, and to another beside 
me. Is Colonel Wy ndham at home?” And as Peters responded 
in the affirmative, he added, “that’s well; open the gate, and 
let me in. Now go tell thy master that Mr. Morton desires to 
speak with him.” 

‘¢ Had I not better announce your honour correctly ?” 

‘Do as I bid thee,” said Careless. 

And Peters departed. 

Left alone Careless dismounted, awaiting Colonel Wyndham’s 
appearance. In a minute or two afterw ards the colonel came 
out of the house and marched towards him. 

The former governor of Dunster Castle was a remarkably fine- 
looking man, in the prime of life, and, though plainly attired, 
had a very distinguished air, and looked like one accustomed to 
command. 

When within a few yards of the stranger he suddenly stopped, 
and exclaimed : 

‘Why, how isthis? My man said that Mr. Morton, of whom 
1 know nothing, and never heard of before, desired to see me, 
but I find it is my old friend Will Careless.” 

* Yes, tis I, in good truth, Frank,” replied the other, laugh- 
ing. ‘ But I had reasons for the disguise, as I will explain 
anon.” 

* You are welcome to Trent, Will—right welcome— under 
whatever name you come,” said Colonel Wyndham, heartily. 
**Take Mr. Morton’s horse to the stable,’’ he added to Peters. 
** Now come in with me, and I will present you to my wife 
and mother.” 

** Hold a moment, Frank,” cried Careless. ‘‘ I must have 
a word with you. When you have heard what I have to say, 
you will judge what is best to be done. I come from the 


king. sad 


Colonel W yndham started back, and uttered an exclamation 
of joy and surprise. 


“You amaze me!” he cried. ‘ We heard that his majesty 
was slain at Worcester.” 

** "Twas a false report, invented by the enemy,’ ‘replied Care- 
less. ‘* Not only is the king alive and well, but he is coming to 
take refuge with you here at Trent.” 


* By Heaven, Tam glad to hear it!” cried the colonel. ‘‘ No 
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news could please me better—nay, not half so well. As the 
bearer of such joyful tidings thou art doubly welcome, Will. 
And think not there is need of secrecy. I will answer for 
my womankind as I would for myself. Of my mother, Lady 
Wyndham, I need not speak, for you know her.” 

“ And know her to be loyal,” remarked Careless. 

“My wife is just as loyal,” pursued the colonel. ‘‘ And my 
fair cousin, Juliana Coningsby, is as loyal as my wife. They 
have been profoundly grieved by the rumour I have just alluded 
to of the king’s death; but Juliana refused to credit it, and 

maintained her confident belief that he is still living, and will be 
restored to the throne.” 

“°Tis clear from what you say, Frank, that there will be no 
risk in communicating the secret to your ladies.” 

“Fear nothing. Women can keep a secret as well as we men 
can—better, perhaps. My household consists of some twenty 
persons, and I firmly believe there is not a traitor among them.”’ 

“That is much to say. Yet ‘twill be best not to try their 
fidelity. There is one honest fellow, I'll be sworn—Harry 
Peters.” | 

“Peters is not an exception—they are all honest. But come 
in. I am anxious to acquaint the ladies with the good news 
respecting the king.” 

He then took Careless into the house, and led him to a parlour, 
which was lighted by a lamp placed on the table. In this room 
three ladies were assembled, two of them being young, and 
engaged on some feminine occupation, while the third and 
oldest of the party was reading a devotional work. 

The elderly dame, as will be ‘surmised, was the colonel’s mother. 
Lady Wyndham had a sts ately figure and a dignified deport- 
ment, and though her finely formed. features bore “the impress of 
age, they were still regular i in outline. Her costume belonged 
to an earlier period, and suited her well. Her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Wyndham, the heiress to whom the colonel owed Trent, 
possessed considerable personal attractions — magnificent black 
eyes and luxuriant black tresses. 

A striking contrast to Mrs. Wyndham was Juliana Coningsby 

—a charming blonde, with summer blue eyes, delicately formed 
features, snow-white skin, and light locks. When she smiled— 
and she smiled very frequently—two rows of exquisite pearls 
were displayed. Juliana was just nineteen, and our description 
would be incomplete if we did not add that her figure was 
slicht and exceedingly graceful. 

Careless’s appearance caused some excitement among the com- 
pany. As we have intimated, he was known to Lady Wyndham, 
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who received him very cordially, and after he had said a few words 
to her he was presented in due form to the other ladies. 

When the presentation had taken place, Colonel Wyndham re- 
marked : 

“ Major Careless brings us very good news. The rumour we 
have heard of the king’s death at Worcester is utterly unfounded. 
His majesty is safe and well.” 

“T can vouch for that, since I only left him this morning,” 
added Careless. 

Joyful exclamations arose from all. Juliana clapped her hands 
together, and called out : 

“TI knew it! I knew the king was safe. Nothing would 

rsuade me to the contrary. And I am just as sure now that 
= will escape his enemies, and regain the throne.” 

“ His majesty will be delighted to find he has such a zealous 
partisan,” observed Careless, smiling at her vivacity. ‘‘ You 
must give him the assurance from your own lips.” 

‘1 should like to have an opportunity of doing so,” she re- 
joined, 

“ Then your wish will be speedily gratified, Juliana,” said 
Colonel Wyndham. ‘* You will very soon have an opportunity 
of conversing with the king.” 

His wife and Lady Wyndham were greatly surprised by the 
announcement, and questioned him as to its meaning by their 
looks; but Juliana called out: 


“You are jesting with me, Frank.” 

** Not so,” he rejoined. “ But I won't keep you longer in 
suspense. Learn then that the king is coming here.” 

**His majesty coming to Trent!” exclaimed Juliana, again 
clapping her hands. ‘Oh! that is delightful. I have longed so 


> 


much to see him.’ 

** Moderate yourself, my love,” said Mrs. Wyndham, who 
looked scarcely less pleased. 

“You are his majesty’s harbinger, I suppose ?” said Lady 
Wyndham to Careless. 

“Your ladyship is right,” he replied. ‘I have attended the 
king ever since the great disaster at Worcester. Several attempts 
which he has made to escape to France, have been frustrated, 
and: he has therefore resolved to abide a time when the vigilance 
of his enemies shall relax. With this design he has fixed upon 
Trent House as a retreat, feeling well assured that he has not a 
more devoted adherent than Colonel Francis Wyndham.” 

** His majesty has formed a just opinion of my son,” said Lady 
Wyndham. ‘“ He will be quite safe -under his roof.” 

‘Women are not generally trusted with important secrets,” 
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observed Mrs. Wyndham. “But his majesty need fear no in- 
discretion on our part. Juliana is sometimes rather thoughtless, 
but she will now see the necessity of keeping strict guard upon 
her tongue.” 

“T have never yet had a secret confided to me,” said the 

oung lady in question; ‘‘ but if everybody is as careful as I shall 
be his majesty won t be in much danger.” 

‘“‘T have already assured Major Careless that the servants can 
be relied upon,” said Colonel Wyndham. 

“Yes, they are all perfectly faithful and honest,” said his 
wife. ‘* But of course every precaution shall be observed.” 

‘“‘ His majesty shall have my room,” said Lady Wyndham. 
“T will describe it to you, Major Careless, and then you 
will judge of its fitness for the purpose. It is not in ‘this 
part of the house, but is situated above the kitchen. It is 
reasonably large, and loftier than you would expect, because 
the ceiling is raised into the sel and supported by oaken 
rafters. On either side are lattice windows which look into the 

den and command the yard, so that his majesty would be made 
immediately aware of the arrival of any dangerous visitor. The 
room ‘is wainscoted with old oak, and at one end is a secret closet 
in which the king could take refuge. But this is not all. A 
movable board within the closet affords access to a short, narrow 
staircase contrived in the wall, by means of which an outbuild- 
ing can be gained, and thus any search may be eluded. I must 
not omit to mention that in the principal room there is a small 
cupboard, concealed by a sliding panel, and in this cupboard 
wine and provisions may be stored. But you must see the room 
yourself. No other apartment in the house offers such facilities 
for concealment and flight.”’ 

“ ‘Your ladyship’s description is so clear,” said Careless, ‘ that 
I need not see the room to decide that it is exactly suitable to the 
king’s present requirements. My only concern is that you should 
be obliged to relinquish it.” 

‘Poh! that is a mere trifle,” exclaimed the loyal old dame. 
“T would give up all I possess to benefit his majesty. I shall 
easily find another room.” 

** You shall have mine, dear aunt,’’ cried Juliana, eagerly. 

“When is his majesty’s arrival to be expected?” inquired 
Colonel Wyndham.” 

“‘He is staying at Abbots Leigh, near Bristol,’’ replied 
Careless. ‘‘In all probability he will leave there to-morrow 
morning, attended by Mistress Jane Lane and Sir Clement 
Fisher, but he will not proceed beyond Castle Cary. Early 
on the following day he may be looked for here.” 
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“ All shall be ready for him,” said Colonel Wyndham. 

A long conversation then ensued, which it is not needful 
to report. The ladies had a number of questions to ask re- 
specting the fatal fight at Worcester and the king’s subse- 

t adventures, and while Careless gratified their natural 
curiosity, Colonel Wyndham left the room to give directions for 
the accommodation of his unexpected, though most welcome 

est. Careless’s auditors listened with the deepest interest to 
his vivid description of the king’s hair-breadth ‘scapes, but no 
one was so excited by the relation as Juliana Coningsby. 

From the first moment when she beheld the king’s faithful 
messenger, Juliana had been struck by his appearance, but when 
he recounted some stirring incident in which he himself, as 
well as his royal master, had taken part—when his eyes 
flashed, and the gloom that had hitherto hung upon his 
brow was dispersed—she thought him the handsomest man 
she had ever beheld, and began to feel an interest in him, such 
as she had never before éxperienced. She was still watching his 
animated countenance — still drinking in his accents — when 
Colonel Wyndham broke the charm—very unpleasantly to her— 
by coming in, and announcing that supper was ready. The 
party then adjourned to the dining-room, where a substantial 
repast awaited them. 


IV. 


JULIANA CONINGSBY. 


ComFortTaBLy lodged, and fatigued by his long journey, Care- 
less slept very soundly, and awoke in better spirits than he had 
felt sii.ce the sad catastrophe in the gorge of the Avon. 

On descending from his room he went forth upon the lawn 
in front of the house, and was admiring the range of magnifi- 
cent elms by which it was surrounded, when Juliana Coningsby 
came out of the garden with a litile basket of flowers in her 
hand, and tripped towards him with a light footstep across the 
smooth greensward. 

If Careless had been struck by her beauty overnight, he was 
far more impressed by it now. Her figure, we have said, was 
e~ceedingly light and graceful, and in her very becoming morn- 
ing costume, with her blonde tresses hanging over her shoulders, 
and her fair complexion slightly heightened, she looked really 
charming. 

He had persuaded himself that he could never love again, but 
now that this exquisite creature stood be ore him, and greeted 
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him with the sweetest smile imaginable, and in accents that 
sounded melodiously in his ear, oy to think it possible he 
might do so. 

_ sae oe assed between them, she said : 

** Do you know, Major Careless, I have been dreaming all 
night of the king’s romantic adventures, which you related to us. 
I quite envy Jane Lane the part she took in them. I should 
consider it the greatest privilege to attend upon his majesty.” 

*‘ Jane Lane is a person of the highest courage, full of ardour 
and zeal for the royal cause,” replied Careless. ‘ You must 
excuse my saying that very few of your sex would have gone 
through what she has done.” | 

And a slight shade crossed his features as he spoke. 

“ Tt is plain you think I could not do as much,” said Juliana, 
in a slight tone of pique. “ But Iam certain I could. To ride 
on a pillion behind the king would be an event to remember 
all one’s life. Jane Lane must feel very proud. Is she good- 
looking ?”” 

“ Remarkably so,” rejoined Careless. “ I have seen very few 

rsons who can compare with her. She is not only beautiful 
bt full of spirit. But you will see her, for she is coming here 
with the king. Sir Clement Fisher, to whom she is betrothed, 
will form one of the party. Should she succeed in bringing his 
majesty safe to Trent, her duties will be at an end, and you can 
then, if you think proper, assume her post. The king, I am sure, 
will be enchanted to have so fair a companion. But the service 
is not without great risk.” 

‘¢ There would be no excitement in it~no honour to be won— 
if there were no risk,” she rejoined. “ I hope some circumstance 
may occur to prove that I am not inferior to Jane Lane.” 

While thus conversing, they had moved to a part of the lawn 
from which the church was visible. It has been already stated 
that the beautiful old structure was quite close to the mansion, 
and indeed a narrow road only divided the churchyard from the 
garden. 

“ Though the church is so near to us, and contains the family 
pew,” said Juliana, ‘‘ we are prevented from offering our devo- 
tions within it. The worthy rector, the Reverend Richard 
Langton, has been deprived of his benefice, and has been suc- 
ceeded by an Independent minister, and though the Reverend 
Lift-up-Hand Meldrum, for so he is named, may be a Af 
good man, we none of us care to listen to his discourses. e 
have prayers at home, and Mr. Langton, who though driven 
from the rectory, still resides in the village, officiates as Colonel 
Wyndham’s domestic chaplain.”’ 
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As Careless expressed a desire to inspect the sacred edifice, 
with which he was much struck, they passed out at a small gate 
at the bottom of the garden. A few steps brought them to the 
entrance to the churchyard—a quiet spot, full of graves of 
rounded turf. On the Jeft of the churchyard stood the old 
rectory, now occupied by the Independent minister. 

On approaching the church they found the door open and 
walked in. ‘The interior of the old fabric was as beautiful as the 
exterior, and not much damage had been done to its monuments, 
though the painted glass in the windows had been destroyed. A 
hasty survey of the chancel sufficed for Careless. As they re- 
turned through the churchyard, a tall, sallow-complexioned ° 
personage, in a black gown and Geneva bands, could be seen 
standing at the door of the rectory. 

“The Reverend Lift-up-Hand Meldrum is watching us,” said 
Juliana. ‘‘ Perhaps it would have been more prudent in you 
not to come here.” 

‘ It matters little, I think,” said Careless. “If he is inguisi- 
tive, he must have learnt that a stranger has arrived at the 
manor-house.” 

“ Very true; but he will now discover from your attire that 
you are a Cavalier.”’ 

They did not return by the garden, but entered the yard, which 
we have described as contiguous to the church. 


Here they found Colonel Wyndham, who was giving some 
orders to Peters and another groom, and after a hearty greeting 
had passed between Careless and his host, they proceeded to the 
stables to look at the horses. On their return from this inspec- 
tion, which occupied only’ a few minutes, the colonel stopped 
Careless in the middle of the yard, and bade him notice the upper 


windows in the projecting wing of the house. 

** Those windows belong to the room which my mother pro- 
poses to relinquish to his majesty,” he said. ‘‘ Below is the 
kitchen, which we will visit anon, in order that you may see how 
the house is arranged. Notice the little outbuilding on the left, 
attached to the main structure. Tis a brewhouse, but it is im- 
portant because the projecting chimney which you see beyond 
the gable contains the secret closet and staitcase. On the other 
side there is an outlet to the garden, perfectly concealed by shrubs. 
Now notice the penthouse in the angle of the building. It has 
two arches as you will observe, and behind each is a door, one 
of which affords an exit and the other an entrance. The room 
which his majesty will occupy, possesses the means of exit. Now 
come and look at the kitchen.” 


So saying, he led his guest to a deeply-arched doorway near 
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the brewhouse, which at once admitted them to a y room, 
occupying the entire ground floor of this part of the building. 
The roof was somewhat low, but it was festooned with hamis, and 
the_kitchen contained an enormous fireplace, at which a baron of 
beef or a whole sheep might be roasted. The cook was now busily ° 
at work for breakfast, roasting a brace of partridges, and frying 
eggs and bacon. Colonel Wyndham did not disturb her in her 
occupation, but took Careless into the outbuilding, and showed 
him how secret access might be gained to the room above. 

‘“‘T see exactly what could be done,”’ remarked Careless. ‘If 
the house should be searched, his majesty might come down from 
the room above, and, mingling with the servants, would not 
be observed.” 

“ Precisely,” replied Colonel Wyndham. 

They then repaired to the dining-room, where they found 
all the ladies assembled. With them was the deprived rector 
of Trent, who dwelt in a small cottage hard by, but generally 
took his meals in the house. 

The Reverend Mr. Langton’s manner was grave, and not devoid 
of dignity, and his venerable appearance was heightened by his 
silver locks. That the good man bore his losses with resignation 
was shown by the placid expression of his countenance. Colonel 
Wyndham had already explained to Careless that Mr. Langton 
must be considered as one of the family, and that no secrets 
need be kept from him, adding that the king had not a more 
devoted subject than the reverend gentleman. 

As will be readily conceived, the king’s expected visit engrossed 
the thoughts of all concerned in the scheme, and preparations 
for his majesty’s reception were immediately senna though 
with all due caution. Lady Wyndham removed to another room ; 
and when Careless was shown the antique and curious chamber 
she had just quitted, he pronounced it admirably adapted to the 
purpose desired. 

Having most successfully accomplished his mission, Careless 
prepared to set out to Castle Cary, where he had appointed to 
meet the king, and inform him how he had prospered. So charmed 
were the ladies of Trent with the very agreeable manners of the 

king’s handsome messenger, that his departure would have 
caused them great regret if he had not promised to return next 
day, in company with his royal master. 

Colonel Wyndham, attended by Harry Peters, rode with his 
friend as far as Sherborne. Here they separated, and Careless 
pursued his journey alone, proceeding to Milborne Port, and 
Wincaunton, where he halted for a short time. 

On arriving at the prettily situated little town of Castle Cary, 
) S 2 
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he put up at an inn where he thought that the xing and his 
companions would alight. They were not there, but he learnt 
that a° party answering to their description had gone to the 
manor-house, then belonging to Mr. Kirton, who, it subse- 
quently appeared, was well known to Sir Clement Fisher. 

The manor-house was situated on the further side of a hill, 
en which the castle had once stood, and thither Careless pro- 
ceeded on foot. He did not make himself known at the house, 
as he was fortunate enough to find the king in the stable. During 
the short interview he had with his majesty, he acquainted him 
with the entire success of his mission, and Charles was delighted 
with the description given him of Trent. In return, the king 
informed his attendant that he had left Abbots Leigh early in the 
morning, accompanied by Sir Clement Fisher and Jane Lane, 
and had encountered no difficulty or interruption during the 
whole day’s journey. 

“ Feeling that Jane must be tired of the pillion,” he said, “I 
induced her to discard it. Like a discreet groom I lagged 
behind, and left the lovers to enjoy their conversation unmolested, 
only joining them when they seemed tired of each other’s society. 
It would appear that Sir Clement has been slightly jealous, though 
he has no reason on earth to be so; but he is quite cured now, 
and I am glad of it, for he is a most excellent fellow.” 

*¢ All is well, then,” said Careless, laughing. ‘ It would have 
been a sad thing if the match had been broken off. Has your 


majesty any further commands for me ?” 

*“None. We shall start betimes in the morning. You can 
join us a mile or two out of the town. Good night !”’ 

Careless then returned to the inn. 


V 
HOW CHARLES ARKIVED AT TRENT. 


Next day, about an hour before noon, Colonel Wyndham and 
his lovely cousin mounted their steeds and rode towards Sherborne 
to meet theking. They had not got beyond the colonel’s domain 
when he went into a field to speak to some of his men, leaving 
Juliana beneath a tree, which threw its branches across the road. 
She had been alone for a few minutes, when a solitary horseman 
was seen coming from the direction of Sherborne. 

For a moment her expectations were raised, but as the horseman 
drew nearer she judged from his garb and general appearance 
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he put up at an inn where he thought that the king and his 
companions would alight. They were not there, but he learnt 
that a party answering to their description had gone to the 
manor-house, then belonging to Mr. Kirton, who, it subse- 
quently appeared, was well known to Sir Clement Fisher. 

The manor-house was situated on the further side of a hill, 
en which the castle had once stood, and thither Careless pro- 
ceeded on foot. He did not make himself known at the house, 
as he was fortunate enough to find the king in the stable. During 
the short interview he had with his majesty, he acquainted him 
with the entire success of his mission, and Charles was delighted 
with the description given him of Trent. In return, the king 
informed his attendant that he had left Abbots Leigh early in the 
morning, accompanied by Sir Clement Fisher and Jane Lane, 
and had encountered no difficulty or interruption during the 
whole day’s journey. 

* Feeling that Jane must be tired of the pillion,” he said, 1] 
induced her to discard it. Like a discreet groom I lagged 
behind, and left the lovers to enjoy their conversation unmolested. 
only joining them when they seemed tired of each other’s society. 
It would appear that Sir Clement has been slightly jealous, though 
le has no reason on earth to be so; but he is quite cured now, 
and Tam glad of it, for he is a most excellent fellow.” 

* All is well, then,” said Careless, laughing. ‘ It would have 
heen a sad thing if the match had been broken off. Has your 
majesty any further commands for me ?” 

** None. We shall start betimes in the morning. You can 
join us a mile or two out of the town. Good night!” 

Careless then returned to the inn. 
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HOW CHARLES ARKIVED AT TRENT. 


NEXT day, about an hour before noon, Colonel Wyndham and 
his lovely cousin mounted their steeds and rode towards Sherborne 
to meet the king. They had not got beyond the colonel’s domain 
when he went into a field to speak to some of his men, leaving 
Juliana beneath a tree, which threw its branches across the road. 
She had been alone for a few minutes, when a solitary horseman 
was seen coming from the direction of Sherborne. 

lor a moment her expectations were raised, but as the horseman 
drew nearer she judged from his garb and general appearance 
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- that he could only be a farmer’s son. Presently the young man 
rode up, and doffed his cap respectfully. He was excessivel 
swarthy, and his hair was clipped very close to his head. Wit 
a certain freedom of manner, which Juliana did not at all like, 
he inquired whether Colonel W dwelt thereabouts. 

“The colonel is in yonder field,” she replied. ‘** You can go 
to him, if you think proper.” , 

“No; I will wait for him here,” said the young man. “If 
I am not mistaken, you are his cousin, Mistress Juliana 
Coningsby.” 

The young lady regarded him haughtily, as much as to say, 
“ What can it matter to you who I am ?” 

“Nay, I meant no offence,” he said, construing the look 
correctly. “If you are Mistress Juliana Coningsby, as I 
shrewdly suspect, report has done you scant justice.” 

Juliana’s proud lip slightly curled. 

“ You are reported to be very handsome, but more might be 
said, methinks,” continued the young man, scarcely repressing his 
admiration. 

“Thou art a bold fellow to tell me this to my face,” cried 
Juliana. 

“*T may be bold, but I am not a flatterer,” rejoined the young 
man. ‘ Truth ought not to be disagreeable, and I have spoken 
nothing but truth.” 

** But were I to say thou art singularly ill-favoured, it would 
be truth, yet thou wouldst not like it,’’ remarked Juliana. 

“It would certainly. be a poor return for my civil speech,” 
rejoined the young man, laughing. ‘ But if you knew me 
better you might change your opinion. I have not always been 
thought ill-favoured.”’ 

“They who thonght thee otherwise must have been bad 
judges, with whom thy impertinence might pass for wit,” said 
Juliana. ‘ But I will tolerate no more of it. Stand back, and 
do not presume to address me again, or I will acquaint the 
colonel, and he will punish thy presumption.” 

*‘T am not aware that I have presumed, fair mistress,” replied 
the other. ‘‘ But if you deem so, I humbly ask your pardon.” 

‘‘ Ah! here comes the colonel,” cried Juliana, ‘* He will read 
thee a wholesome lesson for thy freedom of speech,”’ 

Colonel Wyndham’s approach produced a sudden change in 
the young man’s demeanour that astonished Juliana. 

Pushing forward to the gate, he called out lustily, “ Frank, 
Frank! how art thou ?” 

At the sound of this well-known voice the colonel quickened 
his pace, exclaiming joyously : 
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“Ww, jege !—weloome! I am rejoiced to see you.” « 
« hk T ams ogually rejoiced to sce thee, Frank,” cried Olarle, 


“ "Tis the king !” exclaimed Juliana, in mingled surprise and 
consternation. ‘ Oh, sire! pardon my excessive oc agg, + I 
ought to have recognised your majesty in any disguise. at 
appears impertinence in a groom is only condescension in’ a 
monarch.” 

“Oddsfish! I have nothing to pardon,” rejoined Charles, 
laughing. ‘‘ You have told me some home truths, that’s -all. 
I am lad I rode on, or I should have lost this diverting 
scene. ‘i here they come,” he cried, as Jane Lane and the 
others appeared in sight. 

Next moment the new comers rode up, and were intro- 

* duced to Colonel Wyndham and his fair cousin by Careless. 
The two young ladies seemed mutually pleased with each other. 

‘7 must explain that during your stay at Trent you are to be 
treated as a near relative of the family,” observed Juliana to 
Jane. “I shall address you, as cousin.” 

“An excellent arrangement,” said Jane. ‘‘ But my stay 
must of necessity be very brief. Having brought his majesty in 
safety here, my duty is fulfilled, and I shall return with Sir 
Clement to-morrow.” 

‘TT am sorry to hear that,” said Colonel Wyndham. “ I hoped 

ou and Sir Clement would have remained with us for a few 
days, but I will not attempt to persuade you to act against your 
inclinations. Do exactly as you please.” 

They then proceeded towards the house, and as they passed 
through the village the cottagers rushed to their doors to 
look at the strangers, and Charles had to enact his part 
carefully while he was under their observation. The Reverend 
Lift-up-Hand Meldrum likewise came forth from the rectory, and 
carefully scrutinised the party, but he paid little attention to 
the disguised monarch. 

Naturally there was a great deal of bustle in the yard while 
the party was dismounting, and Colonel Wyndham seized the 
opportunity of saying a few words in private to the king, hut 
some little time ve before his majesty could be taken to the 
room prepared for him. 7 | 

In a very few minutes after he had taken possession of the 
apartment it was as full of visitors as if he had held a levée. 

As a matter of course, the ladies of the house were first pre- 
sented to him, and were most graciously received, Charles ex- 
pressing his warm obligations to Lady Wyndham for the kind- 
ness she had shown him. Mrs. Wyndham had some pleasant 
observations made to her, and Juliana was so charmed with 
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the king’s manner she wondered how she could ever have 
a oo rere emp asiesy oy 
presented congratulated on 
In this sympathetic society Charles senna 
pleasantest hour he had enjoyed for some time. Not one of the 
persons present, as he well aetng but was devoted to his cause, 
and several of them had given abundant proofs of their devotion. 
No wonder, then, that he felt unusually cheerful; and while 
listening to his lively sallies, several of who were present 
could scarcely believe that they were uttered by a fugitive king, 
upon whose head a price was set. 
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OF THE PARTING BETWEEN THE KING AND JANE LANE. 


Next day, however, Charles’s cheerfulness for awhile deserted 

him. He had to part with Jane Lane; and though he was fully 

repared for the event, it caused him a much greater pang than 
he had anticipated. They had been thrown together so much of 
late, and she had shown such deep and disinterested devotion 
to him, that he had began to regard her almost as a sister. 
Throughout their intimate association she had displayed so man 
high and noble qualities, such good judgment and discretion, su 
untiring zeal al intrepidity, that the king must have been insen- 
sible indeed if he had not rightly estimated her. Jane’s character 
was 80 pure, so simple, so irreproachable, that it could not be mis- 
represented. Charles looked upon her as a superior being, and 
when speaking of her in after years, and alluding to the important 
services she had rendered him, always admitted that he had never 
met with her like. 

He was seated near a small table when she entered the room, 
followed by Sir Clement Fisher, who remained near the door, 
while she advanced towards him. Her mournful looks an- 
nounced her purpose.. Charles immediately arose, and prevented 
her from kneeling to him. 

-“I am come to take leave of your majesty,” she said, in a 
voice that betrayed her deep emotion. 

‘I need not say how grieved I am to part with you, Jane,” 
replied the king, sadly. “In losing you I lose my guardian 
angel, and I tremble lest my good fortune should desert me. To 
you—under Heaven!—I am mainly indebted for my preser- 
vation.” 

“If I thought I could render your majesty further assistance 
nothing would induce me to quit you,” said Jane. “ But my 
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is fulfilled. Others, devoted, and better able to serve 
will perform the rest. t your speedy deliverance from 
foes is at hand I nothing doubt ; and it is that firm conviction 

strengthens me at this moment. My prayers will go with 
majesty ” 

“T thank you from my heart,” replied Charles. “I know 

I am with those who are devoted to me, yet somehow I 
cannot reconcile myself to parting with you. But I will not be 
thus selfish,” he cried. wf will not impose needless duties upon 
you. Others must be considered ——” 

“ Jane has my free consent to remain, if she can be of any 
further service to your majesty,” said Sir Clement. 

“ No—no,” cried Charles. “She has done too much already, 
My chief regret in parting with you, Jane, is that I cannot 
requite your services, but a time, I trust, will eome when I shall 
be able to do so. Of all who have served me, you have the 
strongest claim to my gratitude, and the debt shall not remain 
undischarged. And now, since the word must be spoken, I will 
no longer hesitate to pronounce it—farewell to both! I need 
not wish you happiness, Sir Clement, since you will possess a 
treasure, such as few men have been fortunate enough to obtain.” 

‘1 know it, my liege,” replied Sir Clement, earnestly. 

Making a profound reverence to the king, Jane then retired, 
exclaiming in fervent tones, as she quitted e room: - 

“‘ Heaven preserve your’ majesty !” 

Charles was much affected by her departure, and remained for 
some minutes engrossed by painful reflections. 

Roused from his reverie by a noise in the yard, he stepped to 
the window, and saw that Jane and Sir Clement had mounted 
their steeds, and were bidding adieu to Colonel Wyndham and 
Juliana. She raised her eyes for a moment towards the window 
at which the king was stationed, but he could not tell whether 
i sgt him or not. The gate was thrown open by Peters, 

ands 


were waved as they passed through it—and she and Sir 
Clement were gone. 


Vil. 


OF THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE KING AND SIR JOHN STRANGWAYS IN 
MELBURY PARK. 


LaTER on in the day Colonel Wyndham came in to learn the 
king’s commands, and finding him much depressed, said : 

“Your majesty seems cast down by Mistress Jane Lane’s 
departure, and I do not wonder at it; but I trust you believe that 
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have friends here who will serve you as faithfully as she has 


ne. 

“J do not doubt it, Frank,” sighed Charles. “I have every 
reli on your fidelity.” 

“ It will interest “a majesty, I am sure, to be made ac- 

ainted with a prophetic speech uttered by my honoured sire, 
Sir Thomas Wyndham, not long before his death, in 1636, now 
some fifteen years ago. Sir Thomas at the time being dangerously 
ill, and not likely to recover, called together his five sons, and 
spoke to us of the peace and prosperity which the kingdom had 
enjoyed during the three last glorious reigns; but he added, that 
if the puritanical faction was not controlled it would inevitabl 
obtain the mastery, and the pillars of government be undermined, 
‘My sons,’ he added, with a sorrowful expression of ‘counte- 
nance, ‘we have hitherto known serene and happy times, but 
the sky is growing dark. Clouds and troubles are at hand. But 
come what may, I command you to honour and obey the king. 
Adhere to the crown, and though it should hang upon a bush I 
charge you not to forsake it.’ My father’s prophetic words 
made an ineffaceable impression on us all. Since then three of 
his sons and a grandson have died while fighting for the good 
cause. But the dark and troublous times, to which he pro- 
phetically referred, have arrived. Fanatics and regicides pre- 
vail, The crown itself hangs on a bush.” 

“Truly it does,” remarked Charles, 

“ But it will not fall. It will rest there till placed on your 
majesty’s head. Heaven, as I firmly believe, has reserved me 
for a great work—has brought me safely through many and 

at dangers, in order that I may prove myself a dutiful son 
and a loyal subject, by faithfully serving your majesty in your 
hour of greatest need. It has occurred to me, that my neigh- 
bour, Sir John Strangways, of Melbury Park, may be useful 
to your majesty. Sir John, I need scarcely say, is a staunch 
Royalist, and “ given abundant proofs of his loyalty. His 
two sons were colonels .in the army of your late royal father. 
He has friends at Weymouth, and I think he can procure you 
a vessel there. With your permission I will ride over. to Melbury 
to-day, and see him.” 

“ 1 will ride with you, if it can be managed,” cried Charles. 

“It can be easily managed, my, liege, if you will deign to 
take Juliana Coningsby on a pillion behind you.” 

“‘ Nothing could please me better,” cried Charles. ‘ I shall 
greatly enjoy the ride.” 

“ And Melbury is a very fine park, and contains some noble 
oaks,” said the colonel. “ We will set out at once.” 
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Descending the back staircase, they then proceeded to the 
where they found Peters, to whom the colonel gave all 
instructions, after which, he returned to the house to 
uliana of the arrangement. Greatly delighted she flew 
room to make some needful change in her toilet, while 
who desired to be included in the party, and felt certain 
would be glad of his company, marched off to the stable. 
Shortly afterwards the horses were brought out. Juliana looked 
in her riding-dress, and her cheeks glowed and her 
= as she took her seat on the pillion behind the king. 

o doubt it was a event in her life, and she did not attempt 
to conceal her delight. Careless rather envied the king his 
fair companion. 7 
The road to Melbury Park, which was about eight or nine 
miles distant from Trent, Jed them through Over Compton and 
past the commanding eminence known as Babylon Hill. Pro- 
ceeding thence through the beautiful valley of the Yeo, after 
halting for a short time to examine the noble old church of Brad- 
ford A the party rode on past Bradford Mill, and along the 
banks of the river to Yetminster. The pretty little village of Mel- 
bury Osmund, which adjoined the park, was next reached. 

As the day was extremely fine, and the scenery enchanting, 
Charles greatly enjoyed the ride. Moreover, he had a very 
lively companion, who exerted herself to amuse him, and suc- 
ceeded perfectly. 

Me!bury Park, which they shortly afterwards entered, was 
exceedingly picturesque and beautiful, and, as Colonel Wynd- 
ham had stated, contained some noble old oaks. Among them 
was a huge patriarch of the forest, the trunk of which was 
enormous. e tree has been-well described as a “curly, surly, 
knotty old monster.” 

“ That old tree is called Billy Wilkins, my liege—wherefore 1 
know not,” remarked Colonel Wyndham. 

** Tt deserves a better appellation,” replied Charles, laughing. 
“ But you will find us near it when you return. Off with you to 
the house.” 

“ Shall I bring Sir John to your majesty ?” 

“ As you please.” 

Colonel Wyndham then rode off at a rapid pace towards the 
ancient mansion. 

Nothing could be more charming than the situation of 
Melbury House. At the rear was a noble grove of trees, while 
the green lawn in front sloped down to a beautiful lake. With its 
lofty tower and numérous gables, the old edifice presented a most 
picturesque appearance, and this effect was heightened by the 
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pinnacles of an ancient church which could just be seen above the 


trees. 

Charles did not long remain stationary beneath the rugged old 
oak, but rode to such — as commanded the best view of the 
house? Familiar with the park, Juliana pointed out its chief 
beauties to him. 

Having finished his survey, he returned to the place of 
rendezvous. They were examining the gnarled trunk of Billy 
Wilkins, and wondering what the age of the old monster could 
be, when the colonel was seen coming back from the house. 
Riding by his side was an elderly personage, whom Juliana at 
once proclaimed to be Sir John Strangways. Charles regarded 
him with great interest, for he was a perfect specimen of an old 
Cavalier—his attire, hat, doublet, hose, and boots belonging to 
the days of his majesty’s grandsire, James I. | 

Turning his horse’s head towards them, Charles awaited the 
approach of the pair, while Careless placed himself on his 
majesty’s left. 

On being presented to the king by Colonel Wyndham, Sir 
John Strangways uncovered his white flowing locks, and bowed 
reverently. 

“Tam glad to see you, Sir John,” cried Charles. “ Had it 
been safe for me to do so, I would have ridden up to your 
house.”’ 

“ T should have been greatly honoured by the visit, my liege,” 
replied the old Cavalier. ‘‘ But I would not have you incur any 
risk on my account. I render thanks to Heaven that you are in 
safety, and I pray that you may speedily be delivered from your 
enemies. Colonel Wyndham has explained your majesty’s wishes, 
and it deeply grieves me that I am unable to procure a vessel to 
convey you oo Heenes. All the shipmasters whom I knew at Wey- 
mouth and Poole have been banished for their loyalty. Those 
left are rebels and Roundheads. Some trustworthy man may 
possibly be found at Lyme, but I have no acquaintance there, and 
ai do your majesty more harm than salle making inquiries. 
Colonel Wyndham can serve you far better than I can.” 

“ Tt would seem so, Sir John,” rejoined Charles, coldly ; “ and 

I shall therefore rely upon him.” . 
_ “T pray your majesty not to attribute my non-compliance with 
your wishes to want of zeal,” said Sir Jo ‘‘ I dare anger 
mise more than I may be able to perform, but 1 am quite ready to 
obey your behests.” 

“IT have no commands to give, Sir John,” said Charles, still 
more coldly. ‘ Colonel Wyndham led me to believe you had 
the power to assist me, but I find he was in error.” 
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‘‘ T have the will, but not the power, my liege. I can offer 
you a secure asy lum at Melbury.’ 

“ T am already provided w ith a secure asylum,” said the king, 

“ Possibly your majesty may require funds. I have brought 
with me three hundred broad pieces—all I have in my coffers, ” 

And as he spoke he took a leather bag from his saddle-how. 

“ Put back the bag, Sir John,” said Charles. “TI do. not 
require the money.’ 

And he made a movement as if about to depart. 

“For Heaven’s sake stay, my gracious liege, and say some- 
thing kind to him,’ ” whispered Juliana to the king. ** You will 
break the old man’s heart if you depart thus, I will answer for 
it that he is devoted to your majesty.” 

‘¢ Well, perhaps, I have been too easily moved,” replied Charles 
in the same low tone. “I have bethought me, Sir John,” he 
added to him. “I may need this money, and IJ will therefore 
borrow it from you. Take the bag, Car eles. That you are sin- 
cere in your professions of zeal I nothing doubt, but I now want 
energetic action.” 

“Were my sons at home, my liege,” said Sir John, whose 
accents showed that he was much distressed, ** they would pro- 
cure you a vessel, | am certain. But I am too old 

¢ Rnough !” cried the king. “I have been too hasty in my 
judgment. I perceive that 1 was wrong.” 

And as he spoke he extended his hand towards the old Cava- 
lier, which the other pressed gratefully to his lips. 

This gracious action oper: rated like balm upon Sir John’s 
wounded feelings. He attended the king to the park gate, and 
as they rode thither, Charles conversed with him in the most 
affable manner, and completely effaced all painful impressions. 


, 


VIIL. 


HOW THE KING HEARD THE PARTICULARS OF HIS OWN DEATH AND BURIAL. 


Tue party rode back as cheerfully as they came. Though dis- 
appointed by the result of the interview with Sir John Strang- 
ways, Colonel Wyndham did not seem discouraged, but said 
he had another plan to propose to his majesty. “Howev er, an 
unlooked for occurrence had taken place during their absence. 

When about a mile from Trent, they were greatly sur- 
prised by hearing the church bells ring out a loud and joyous 
peal. Mingled w vith these sounds was the occasional dischar ge of 


a musket. What could have happened to call forth such mani- 
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festations? Not even Colonel Wyndham could conjecture. But 
as they drew near the village, they learnt that a small troop of 
Cromwell’s horse that had fought at Worcester had just arrived, 
and had proclaimed the utter rout of the royal army—adding 
the important, and as they declared authentic intelligence, that 
the Malignant Prince himself had been slain, and buried among 
a heap of his nae 8 Py followers. 

News then reached a retired village like Trent so slowly, that 
only vague rumours of the decisive battle had been hitherto 
received. But here were men who, having fought at the great 
fight, could not be discredited. 

The inhabitants of Trent, most of whom were fanatics, were 

atly elated by the news, and desired to have the bells rung, 
and to this their minister willingly assented. They were also 
preparing to feast the victorious troopers, and at night there 
were to be bonfires and other rejoicings. 

Charles laughed when he learnt these particulars of his own death | 
and burial, and not unreasonably thought that further search for 
him was not likely to be made in this quarter. | 

As they went on, they found that the churchyard was filled | 
by the villagers, while a score or more red-coats had tied up their 
horses in the yard of the mansion, and were now regaling them- 
selves on the cold viands and ale with which they had compelled 
Mrs. Wyndham to supply them. 

His house being thus in the hands of the enemy, it behoved 
Colonel Wyndham to be careful how he approached it, but 
Peters met him before he reached the gate, and hastily ex- 
plaining what had happened, told him the red-coats had behaved 
quietly enough as yet, and would no doubt depart peaceably if 
they were not thwarted. 

Acting on this advice, the colonel, on entering the yard, 
addressed a few words to the soldiers, telling them he was glad 
to see them, and adding that they should have as much ale as they 
liked. The prudence of this course was soon shown. The men 
thanked him,and allowed him and Careless to pass on unquestioned, 
but Charles was not quite so lucky. A stalwart trooper laid hold 
of his bridle, and declared he must give an account of himself. 

‘* | will answer for him,” cried Juliana, ‘‘ He is my groom, 
and as true a man as ever breathed.” 

“ True to whom ?” demanded the trooper, gruffly. 


> 
“To the Parliament, to be sure,” said Charles. ‘1am ready to 


drink Old Noll’s health.” 
“ Coupled with the wish that he may soon be king?” said the 
trooper. 


“I forbid him to drink that toast,” cried Juliana. 
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“ Why so, fair mistress?” demanded the trooper, knitting his 
brows. 

‘«‘ Because it would be treason to the state,” she rejoined. 

“‘ Nay, friend, I have no such scruples,” remarked Charles, in an 
undertone to the trooper. “I will bring you a stoop of good 
liquor anon, and then we will drink any toast you please.” 

“Verily, thou art a true man,’ ’ rejoined the trooper. “ Thou 
shalt learn to whom thou speakest. I am Fetch-him-out-of-the- 
Pulpit Strongitharm, by whose hand the young man Charles 
Stuart was slain.” 

“ Was Charles Stuart slain by thee ?”’ exclaimed the king. 

“Yea, verily by me,” rejoined Strongitharm, exultingly. ‘The 
buff coat which [ now wear forms part of the spoils taken from 
the body of the Malignant Prince. Pass on.” 

As may well be imagined, old Lady Wyndham and _ her 
daughter-in-law were in great consternation = this visit, but 
owing to the prudent and conciliatory measures adopted by 
Harry Peters, the annoyance was very slight. Some of the 
troopers certainly enter ed the house, but they did not get beyond 
the kitchen, w here they were very well entertained. 

Charles, however, was obliged to remain in the stables, and to 
mingle with the red-coats, but he comported himself so well that 
no suspicion whatever attached to him. How could it, indeed, 
when after listening to a further account from Strongitharm of 
his own death and burial, he emphatically declared that England 
had had a great deliverance ! 

Later on in the day, the troopers marched off for Yeovil, where 
they meant to pass the night. The inmates of Trent House were 
thus relieved from anxiety, and Charles was able to return to his 
room. 

At dusk, bonfires were lighted by the sectarian villagers to cele— 
brate Cromwell’s great victory at Worcester. The flames could 
be seen from the king’s windows, and the shouts reached his ears. 

**°*Tis Cromwell’s turn now—it may be mine to-morrow,” re- 
marked Charles to Mr. Langton, who was with him at the time. 

‘“* Heaven grant it!” exclaimed the divine. ‘This poor mis- 
cuided folk will shout quite as loudly as they do now—ay, and 
light just as large bonfires when your majesty is happily restored 
to the throne.” 

The next day passed very tranquilly at Trent House. After 
an agreeable walk in the garden with the fair Juliana, whose 
live ly talk helped to chase away the gloom which, despite all his 
efforts. began to steal upon him, Charles had returned to his 
room, and was conferring with Careless as to what ought to be 
done, when Colonel Wyndham came in, with a letter in his hand, 
and having a very joyful expression of countenance. 
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‘‘ T have just received a piece of information that promises to 
make amends for our disappointment of yesterday,” he said. 
“My friend, and your majesty’s most loyal subject, Colonel 
Bullen Reymes, of Wadden, in Dorsetshire, writes me word that 
he has suceceded in obtaining for Sir John Berkeley a passage to 
France through Captain William Ellesdon, of Lyme Regis. I am 
not personally acquainted with Captain Ellesdon, but 1 know 
him to be a man of strict honour and a staunch Royalist—as 
indeed this action proves him. What he has done for Sir John 
Berkeley he can do for your majesty.” 

‘‘ Oddsfish! this Captain Ellesdon seems to be the very man 
we require,” cried Charles. ‘*‘ But how comes it you never 
thought of him before ?” 

‘“‘ He did occur to me, my liege,” replied the colonel. “ But 
though I felt sure of his desire to serve your majesty, I doubted 
his ability. Now I entertain a very different opinion. With 
your majesty’s approval, I will ride over to Lyme to-morrow and 
see him.” 

“Do so, by all means,” cried Charles, eagerly. ‘“‘ Careless 
shall go with you. The plan holds out every prospect of success. 
Captain Ellesdon, I conclude, can be told for whom the vessel is 
to be hired ?” ) 

‘* You may entirely confide in him, sire,” replied the colonel. 
“He is loyalty itself, and will feel honoured by being thus 
employed.”’ 

“Then see him without delay,” cried Charles, rising from his 
seat, and pacing the room with manifest signs of impatience. “ [ 
am eager to be off. Can you not set out this evening? Nay, 
] am taxing your loyalty too strongly.” 

“Not.a whit, my. liege,” replied the colonel. “I will obey 
you in everything. Major Careless and myself will start this 
evening. We will sleep at Axminster, and ride thence betimes 
to-morrow to Lyme.” 

“You are a zealous friend, indeed, Frank,” cried Charles, 
looking well pleased. 

“ With this important matter on my mind, sire, I shall not be 
able to rest till I have seen Captain Ellesdon,” said the colonel. 
“ Are you prepared to start so soon ?’”’ he added to Careless. 

“I need only five minutes to saddle my horse,” replied the 
other. 

“Should a satisfactory arrangement be made, your majesty 
shall be immediately apprised of it,”’ said Colonel Wyndham. 
“J shall take Harry Peters with me.” 

Thereupon the conference ended, and Colonel Wyndham quitted 
the king to give such instructions to his wife as he deemed neces- 
sary before his departure. 
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IX. 


CAPTAIN ELLESDON, OF LYME REGIS. 


EVENING was coming on when Colonel Wyndham and Care- 
less, attended by Petere—all three being well mounted and well 
armed—quitted Trent on the important mission. 

At Yeovil they learnt that the troopers who had troubled them 
on the previous day had marched on to Crewkerne, and fearing 
some interruption, they made a slight détour, in order to avoid 
the latter place. 

Their road led through a very charming country, but. its 
beauties were lost to them ow ing to the darkness, and they 
were not sorry to arrive, after a two hours’ ride, at the 
picturesque old town of Axminster, where they put up at a very 
comfortable hostel. 

Next morning, after an early breakfast, they quitted the inn, 
and took the road to Lyme Regis. 

On this side of Axminster the environs of the old town 
were extremely beautiful. Grey-thatched, white-walled cottages 
skirted the road, and attached to most of these pretty little 
habitations were apple-orchards, while green slopes in their 
vicinity, shaded by trees, lent a peculiar charm to the scene. 

Very soon the cottages and orchards were left behind, and 
the horseman began to mount a lofty hill, from the brow of 
which a magnificent prospect was obtained — comprehending 
extensive views into the two fair counties of Dorset and 
Devon, Jong ranges of hills, varied in form—some crowned 
with woods, “others wild and bare, or covered only with becoming 
heather and gorse—and wide deep valleys, through each of 
which # small river took its way towards the sea. 

After halting for a few minutes to breathe their steeds and 
enjoy this splendid panorama, the horsemen descended the further 
side of the hill, and on reaching the valley, found a charming 
little village, nestled among trees, consisting of a few habitations 
and an ancient church. 

Nothing can be finer than the ride between Axminster and Lyme 
Regis. Two lofty hills have to be crossed, each commanding 
splendid views, though totally differing in character. Cultivated 
almost to the. summit, and divided into small patches by in- 
numerable hedgerows, the hills have a most pleasing effect. 
But the prospect is ever varying, and as the point of view is 
continually shifted, new beauties are displayed. 

Our horsemen had now mounted the second hill, and were 
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approaching Uplyme, when a glorious view burst upon them. A 
yast expanse of ocean, smooth as a mirror, and glittering in sun- 
shine, lay before them ; while on the left stretched out a bay, girded 
by bold and precipitous cliffs. The hills to which these cliffs 
belonged rose to a great height, the loftiest among them being 
knéwn as the Golden Cap, on the summit of which a signal was 
laced, distinguishable far out on the main. The long sweeping 
fine of coast was terminated by the Isle of Portland, which, as 
the morning was remarkably clear, could be distinctly descried. 

Again the horsemen halted for a few minutes to gaze at this 
splendid view. Careless gave utterance to his admiration, and 
Colonel Wyndham showed him where Charmouth and Bridport 
were situated, and pointed out the Golden Cap, of which mention 
has just been made. 

Hitherto Lyme itself had almost been hidden by inter- 
vening woods, but after they had passed through Uplyme, 
they could look down upon the collection of straggling and 
picturesque houses, built on the steep side of the hill on which 
the spectators were stationed. 

Desirous that his companion should have a more complete 
view of the place than could be obtained from the road, Colonel 
Wyndham turnea into a field on the right, and conducted him 
to the edge of a lofty cliff that overlooked the port and the build- 
ings adjoining it. 

“That is Lyme Cobb, as it is termed,” said the colonel. 
“ There are a few vessels in the port, as you perceive. Heaven 

t we may be able to secure one of them for the king !” 

When Careless had sufficiently examined the Cobb from the 
lofty point of observation they had chosen, they returned to the 
road, and soon gained the narrow and straggling street that 
climbed the hill-side. 

Captain Ellesdon’s residence was easily discovered, and the 
colonel and Careless proceeded thither on foot, while Peters took 
their horses to the George Inn. A narrow lane on the right led 
them to a commodious habitation, very pleasantly situated on a 
natural terrace facing the sea. 

On inquiring at the house they learnt to their great satis- 
faction that Captain Ellesdon was at home, and were shown into 
a comfortable and well-furnished parlour, where the captain 
shortly afterwards joined them. 

Captain Ellesdon was a man of middle age, with nothing very 
striking in his appearance, but his features were good, and his 
manner frank and prepossessing. The captain stood upon no 
ceremony with his visitors. Though not personally acquainted 
with Colonel Wyndham, he knew him, and shook hands with 
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him very cordially. By the colonel he was introduced to Care. 
less, and shook hands with him as well. 

“* Pray sit down, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ and tell me how I can 
serve you.” 

ou can serve us most materially, Captain Ellesdon,” re. 
Rive the colonel; “‘and I will explain how. I have just 
heard from my friend Colonel Bullen Reymes, of W adden, 
that you have ‘enabled Sir John Berkeley to escape from his 
pursuers by procuring him a passage from this port to France, 
Can you do as much for a far more exalted personage than Sir 
John, and who is in yet greater peril from his enemies.’ 

“ Do I misunderstand you, Solonel Wyndham ?” demanded 
Ellesdon, almost breat. hless with astonishment ‘ Do you allude 
to the king ?” 

“i ought to bind you to secrecy, sir, before answering the 
question, ” said the colonel. “ But T know I am dealing with 
a loyal gentleman.” 

“You may trust me implicitly, colonel,” rejoined the captain. 
“ But if an oath be requisite, I swear solemnly not to reveal what- 
ever you may disclose to me.” 

“ After this, I will not hesitate to ask you plainly if you can 
procure a vessel to transport his majesty to France ?” 

“ Do not let the hire of the vessel be a consideration, captain,” 
said Careless. ‘‘ Iam charged by his majesty to offer any terms 
that may be required.’ 

‘*Too large a sum must not be offered, or it would excite 
suspicion,” rejoined Captain Ellesdon. ‘‘ The skipper we engage 
must be led to believe that his passengers are only fagitive 

Cavalicrs from Worcester—nothing higher. I know a ship- 
master who is an honest fellow, and a perfect Royalist, but 
for all that, I would not trust him with this great secret.’ 

“Is the shipmaster you refer to in Ly: me now, captain ?” 
inquired Careless, eagerly. 

*‘ His vessel is in the Cobb, but he himself is at Charmouth. 
He is a tenant of mine, by name Stephen Limbry. Yester- 
day I chanced to enter the Custom House, and I found that 
Limbry had just entered his bark, intending a speedy voyage to 
St. Malo.” 

**To St. Malo!” exclaimed Careless, joyfully. ‘‘ The very port 
to which his majesty desires to sail. Nothing could be more 
fortunate.” 

‘‘ A most fortunate circumstance indeed,”’ said Colonel Wynd- 
ham. ‘“ It would seem as if Providence designed that the king 
should be thus delivered from his foes. You must see Stephen 
Limbry without delay, captain.” 
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“¢ We will all ride over to Charmouth together,” said Ellesdon. 
«“°Tis but a mile hence. Your horses, I suppose, are at the inn? 
I will follow you there as soon as I can get my own horse 
saddled.” 

Colonel Wyndham and Careless then proceeded to the George, 
which was in the lower part of the town, and they had only just 
got out their horses when Captain Ellesdon made his appearance, 
mounted on a stout hackney. 

“We will ride by the coast, if you please, gentlemen,” he said. 
“The tide is low, and the sands are firm and good.” 


X 
STEPHEN LIMBRY OF CHARMOUTH, SHIPMASTER. 


A WIDE opening on the right, at the bottom of the street, 
led to the seaside, and turning off in this direction, the party 
crossed the shingles and soon gained the hard sand, which 
was very pleasant to ride upon. But before proceeding, they 
stopped for a moment to look around. On the right, about a 
quarter of a mile off, was the Cobb, in which, as we nel already 
intimated, a few vessels were moored, while somewhat nearer a 
dozen fishing-boats were lying at anchor, waiting for a favourable 
breeze. Some little bustle seemed going on at the Cobb, but 
otherwise the place was perfectly quiet. The huge wooden pier 
then in existence did not last out the century, and was succeeded 
by three or four other structures that shared the same fate ; but 
Liyme is now provided with a handsome stone pier strong enough 
to resist any storms, and large enough to shelter any number of 
ships. Between the Cobb and the spot where Captain Ellesdon 
and those with him were stationed rose high banks, covered with 
trees, amidst which an occasional habitation might be descried. 
Now there are numberless charming villas in the same quarter. 

Having contemplated this scene for a few minutes, the party 
set off for Charmouth. Harry Peters’s services not being 
required, he was left at the George. Exhilarated by the sea air, 
Colonel Wyndham and Careless greatly enjoyed their ride over 
the hard, dry sands—now glancing at the tall, black, shelving 
cliffs as they passed them—now allowing their gaze to wander 
on as far as the distant Isle of Portland. But their pleasant 
ride soon came to an end, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour they had reached the spot where the little river Char 
loses itself in the sea. Three or four boats were drawn upon 
the beach, but there was not even a solitary fisherman’s hut on 
the sand-hills. Now-a-days, this is a bathing-place. 
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“T have brought you to this spot for a particular reason,” ob- 
served Captain Ellesdon to the others. ‘ Here Sir John Berkeley 

took tery: on the night when he effected his escape to Rann, 
and if we arrange ~ matters satisfactorily, I propose that his 
majesty shall join Limbry’s bark from the same place. No 
safer spot can be found, I am certain. There is not a habita- 
tion within a quarter of a mile.” 

‘¢*Tis as private as could be desired,” said Colonel Wyndham, 
‘¢ And I am sure his majesty will — of the arrangement.” 

“Tt has other advantages, which I need not enter into now,” 
said Ellesdon. 

“No; the perfect privacy of the spot is sufficient recommenda- 
tion,” said Careless. *‘ If we can secure the vessel all will be well.” 

They then quitted the beach, and rode singly along a narrow 
lane which led them over an eminence to Charmouth. 

This pretty and pleasantly situated little town is much changed 
since those days. Most of the old houses are gone, and have 
given place to modern habitations far less picturesque, but the 
general features of the place are the same, and the old inn at 
which the Royalists put up, as we shall proceed to relate, is still 
in existence. 

As they entered the village, Captain Ellesdon pointed out a 
pretty little house with a garden in front, and said : 

“That is Limbry’s dw elling. I will see whether he is at home.” 

He then rode towards the house, and calling out lustily, the 
summons was immediately answered by a buxom woman and her 
daughter, a good-looking damsel of some sixteen or seventeen. 

In answer to the captain’ s inquiries, Dame Limbry informed 
him that her husband had just gone out, but would return 
presently. 

“ He has not gone to Lyme, I hope ?”’ said the captain. 

“No; he is somewhere in the village,” replied the dame. 

«“ That's right,” cried Ellesdon. ‘ I am going to the inn with 
these gentlemen. Send him there. I w ant. to “speak to him on 
business—on important business, mind.” 

Dame Limbry promised compliance, and the captain rode off. 
Not being devoid of curiosity, both mother and daughter watched 
the party F alight at the inn, which was close at hand. 

“T wonder what Captain Ellesdon’s important business can 
be,” remarked Dame Limbry. “ I shall make your father tell me.’ 

ke Such fine gentlemen as those can *t be traders,”’ said her 
daughter. “ They look like Cavaliers.” 

“And Cavaliers they are, Dorcas, or I’m no judge,” said the 
dame. 

Meanwhile Captain Ellesdon and his companions, having sent 
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their horses to the stable, entered the little inn, and being shown 
into the parlour by Dame Swan, the hostess, ordered a flask of 
sack. 

Just as the wine was brought, Stephen Limbry made his ap- 

rance, and was heartily welcomed. The shipmaster was wren 
Prilt, and his bronzed complexion showed that he had undergone 
a good deal of exposure to the elements. His features were 
rather coarse, but he had a bluff, good-humoured expression, and 
looked perfectly honest and trustworthy. 

Saluting the company after his nautical fashion, Limbry sat 
down, and emptied the cup of sack filled for him by Captain 
Ellesdon. 

‘‘ My good dame tells me as how you have got some business 
for me, captain. What may it be?” 

“Take another glass of sack, Stephen, and you shall hear,” 
rejoined Ellesdon. ‘‘ 1 have assured my friends here, Mr. Manly 
and Mr. Massey,” nodding to each, as he spoke, ‘‘ that you are a 
right honest fellow and a staunch Royalist.” 

‘You are pleased to give me a good character, captain,” said 
Limbry, laughing. ‘ But Ihope I meritit. At any rate, I serve 
my employers faithfully, and I hate a Roundhead woundily.” 

“JT am quite aware of it, Limbry. And now, without further 
parley, I'll explain my business to you. These gentlemen are 
Royalists.” 

‘*T ouessed as much,” replied Limbry, with a knowing wink. 
“They don’t look like Roundheads.” 

“ One of them, Mr. Massey,” pursued the captain, glancing at 
Careless, ‘‘ was at Worcester.” 7 

“T hope he killed a lot of rebels. I shouldn’t be sorry if he 
had killed Old Noll himself,” observed Limbry. 

‘“‘Had that been the case things would have taken a different 
turn, and loyal men would not have been forced to fly from their 
country,” said Captain Ellesdon. ‘‘ We want you to transport two 
or three distressed Cavaliers to France. You will do it, lam sure.” 

Limbry shook his head. 

“You don’t like the job,” cried Colonel Wyndham. “Say so 
frankly.” 

“Understand that you will be well paid—very well paid,” 
added Careless. 

‘“‘T’ve no disinclination whatsomdever to the job,” said 
the burly shipmaster. ‘On the contrary, I should be glad to 
serve any loyal gentlemen; and I don’t care so much for the 
prrent, though I don’t mean to say as how I should object to 
it—but——_” 

‘* But what ?’’ cried Ellesdon. 
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“ The risk is too great. If I were found out, I should be 
hanged as a traitor.” 

“‘ These fears are idle,” rejoined Ellesdon. ‘‘ Such precautions 
will be taken that you cannot be found out. Take another glass 
of wine, and pluck up your courage. Ill tell you what has just 
occurred. Sir John Berkeley was taken over to France from this 
very port of Lyme, only a few days ago, and I have not heard 
that any skipper has been hanged for taking him.” 

“ Be that true, captain ?” asked Limbry. 

“True as gospel. Do you think I’d deceive you, man?” 

“ Then I’ll doit!” cried Limbry, striking the table as he spoke 
with his heavy fist. ‘* I'll do it! ad 

‘‘ Well resolved,” exclaimed Colonel Wyndham. ‘“ You're a 
brave fellow, Limbry.” 

“You shall have sixty pounds for the job,” added Careless. 
‘To be paid on your return.’ 

“ T don’t ask the Cavaliers’ names,” said Limbry. ‘And I 
don’t desire to know their rank and station—but I'l] take them 
to St. Malo.” 

** Now you show yourself the man I always thought you, 
Stephen,” said Captain Ellesdon. ‘ When will you sail ?” 

“ On Monday next—that’s three days hence,” replied Limbry. 
“ T cannot get ready afore,—seeing as how I have to take in ballast, 
and victual the ship, besides I must feign to have some lading ; 
but on Monday, as I have said, I'll hale the Eider Duck—that’s 
the name of my bark—out of the Cobb’s mouth, for fear of being 
beneaped, as the tides will be at the lowest at the time, and about 

midnight Pll bring her into Charmouth road, and send the long- 
boat with Tom Chidiock, of Bridport, and George Cranage, of 
Beaminster, two of my best mariners, to any spot that may be 
appointed to fetch the Cavaliers, and put them on board; and if 
the wind proves favourable, we'll set sail at once for France.” 

* Heaven grant the wind may prove favourable !’’ ¢ ‘jaculated 
Ellesdom “ Send the long-boat to the mouth of the Char.” 

“* A good spot,’ " replied ‘Limbry. ‘* Tt shall be done.”’ 

‘‘ Then all is settled ?” said Colonel Wyndham. 

‘ All settled. Rely on me. Stephen Limbry is a man of few 
words, but he'll stick by what he says. On Monday next, at 
midnight, my men shall bring the long-boat to the mouth of ‘the 

Char.” 

* T shall see you again before that, Limbry,” said Captain 
Ellesdon. 

“ As you please, captain,” replied the skipper. ‘ The Eider 
Duck will be ready. I wish you good d: ay, gentlemen.” 

Thereupon he went out, leaving the others ov erjoyed at the 
result of the negotiation. 





















THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


‘FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR’ AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Da..as,” &c. 


IX. 


Havine written the reply to the letter, she gave a grand present 
to the nobleman, and he went with the answer to the king, who 
sent to say he would come. Then the princess ordered the servants 
and all the people in her employment to get ready a feast of such 
a nature that a monarch might be pleased with the grandeur of it, 
and all, high and low, who followed at his stirrups, should be 
delighted, and that the cooking should be so excellent that if the 
daughter of Brahmin tasted of it she should utter the Koran’s 
first verse. When it was late in the afternoon of the next day, 
the king mounted the tuhti-rowan (or throne, borne between two 
camels), and went tothe new palace. The princess, accompanied 
by her steward and female companions, went out to meet him, 
and made a salutation as the procession brought with it the king 
seated in his state. She then made him sit on a throne covered 
with embroidered cloth, and a platform made of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand rupees in silver was ready as a present, and 
added to this one hundred and one trays of precious jewels, 
shawls of silk and cloth of gold, and silver innumerable were on 
the platform, and standing beside it two elephants, and ten of the 
best bred Arabian horses, all caparisoned in the most costly style ; 
and when this present had been displayed she saluted him again, 
and humbly stood with closed hands in his presence. When the 
king asked her, with the greatest kindness, what country she was 

ueen of, and how she had come there, she said: 

“This slaye is the criminal who was sent by your majesty to 
the forest, and all that you see here is the Almighty’s doing.” 

Then the king rose, and embraced her most cordially, and 
made her sit beside him. When he recovered from his astonish- 
ment and confusion, he gave an order that his queen and all the 
sisters of the princess should be sent for. And when they all 
came they were feasted most sumptuously, and they received 
such handsome presents that the wealth of a kingdom could not 
purchase them. And from that day forth frequent visits passed 
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between them. And when the king died, the young princess, 
truly the most worthy of the throne, succeeded to it; and since 
the begi nning of her reign she thus has carried on the work of 
benevolence, and thus has the good Creator always given to her 
the means of doing so amply. Now, sir, that you have heard 
the cause of this creat wealth explained, if you still are inclined 
to journey to the country of Neemroz and procure the intelli- 
gence required, you may take your departure. 


Then I said: 


“T go, having my trust in God’s providence.” 

So say ing, I ‘took my leave of the princess. After enduring a 
world of privations, and many months having been on my trav els, 
I arrived at the city of Neemroz. I saw that there it was just as 
the seneschal had told me. All the inhabitants, of every degree, 
were in mourning. A few days .after my arrival was the time 
of the new moon’s appearance. The next day after that, the 
king, the nobles, the citizens all, men, women, and children, pro- 
ceeded in concourse to a plain that was outside the city. I also, 
dressed as a faqueer, wholly unbefriended, and in a great state 


.of anxiety, followed the crowd to see a should issue from 


behind the curtain of futurity. Then came a young nobleman 
in a great rage, foaming at tle mouth, from an obscure part of 
the adjacent “jungle, mounted on a yellow bullock. I saw him 
alight, send the boy with the vessel round to be viewed by the 
crow d, and then cut off his head; but after all my trouble in 
travelling there, and my extreme anxiety to find out the meaning 
of this conduct, I was so perplexed that I could not even ask any 
one about it, and stood transfixed, while the youth again mounted 
his bullock and departed. Well, 1 had to wait another month, 
but that also passed away, and the same scene was enacted again. 
But this time I resolved. to do something, and whatever might 
betide me, to make an effort at discovering about the facts. So 
the youth came, the vessel was shown to the crowd and br oken, 
the boy’s he: ad cut off, and just as the noble youth was going 
away on the bullock I ran after him. But several of the towns- 
people seized me, and drew me back by force, each saying : 

“T suppose that life has become hateful to you that you thus 
seek your own death. Do you not know that the ameer is under 
the spell of a talisman ?” 

I tried with all the force that I had to get from them, but in 
vain, they dragged me back to the town, so I had again to pass 
another month in the most anxious expectancy. W hen that too 
had ceme to a close, and the day after the full moon appeared, 
again the people began to assemble. But this time I resolved, 
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before the time of the morning prayer, to hide myself away in 
the jungle, so that I might come up with the young noble as he 
returned from his having killed the boy. I was watchful and 
intent upon my project, and I saw him leave the forest for the 
plain, execute his frightful task, and return. I followed, and 
running at my utmost speed came up to him as he sat on the 
bullock. When he heard my footsteps, he turned the head of 
the bullock and threatened me. When he saw I did not mind him 
he drew his sword and made a cut at my head. I stooped so as to 
avoid it and made him a low salaam, and stood with closed hands. 
Then he said : 

“ You were nearly killed, oh faqueer, but now if you still have 
any strength in you, make use of it in returning where you come 
from.” 

Then he threw a dagger studded with jewels at my feet, 
saying: 

« Take that, I have no coin at hand, but show the dagger to 
the king and you will get whatever sum you wish for.” 

Then he shouted at the top of his voice, and driving the 
bullock hastily onwards turned from me. But I thought what- 
ever may betide now, I must follow up my inquiry, so ] kept in 
pursuit of him. Again he menaced me and said, with great 
anger : 

“T will be the death of you.” 

But I washed my hands of life, and regardless of the conse- 
quences, answered him : 

“ Well, oh champion, strike and sever my head from my body ; 
do not delay, I meres you the crime, and I shall escape from this 
world of trouble.” 

Then he said: “ Oh demon, dost thou tempt me thus to shed 
thy blood unjustly, begone and take your own course. Is your 
life a burden to you ?” 

I heeded not what he said but still followed him, until at last 
he connived at my being behind him, and when we had finished a 
journey of about eight miles we came to a large orchard which 
was enclosed by a wall, and in its centre a door. When the youth 
reached the door he shouted. That door opened of its own 
accord, and he rushed in and left me outside, but the door again 
closed. I remained confounded. I lingered, and in a little while 
a slave came there and opening it, said : 

“Come in, you are called; he has asked you to come, but it 
may be as the message of the angel of death. What misfortune 
has fallen over you that you have come here ?” 

Then I said: “ We must bow to fate.” 

I went fearlessly along with him into the orchard. At one 
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end of it was a palace, and when we arrived before it, the slave 
took me to an outer room where the young nobleman was sitti 
on a musnud. The slave left me, and I made a profound salaam 
to the nobleman, and he beckoned me to sit down. He was 
engaged at work upon a piece of emerald stone which he had 
formed into a vase and set in gold, and he had all sorts of gold. 
smith’s tools at hand. When after a time he had finished his 
work, he made all his attendants go into different chambers of the 
alace, locked the chamber doors, and going out into the orchard 
an to beat the bullock which he ha been riding on. I heard 
the noise of the poor beast’s lowing and I trembled, but my eager- 
ness to find out the mystery gave me var so I went out of 
the large chamber and stood under a tree to look at him beating 
the bullock. After a time he flung the stick away and went 
ain inside the palace. Then he issued out again, and in place 
of beating the bullock he stroked it on the back ‘and kissed it, and 
fed it with grass and grain. 1| ran in again to the house, and the 
youth also came in and opened the chamber doors and let out the 
slaves, and they prepared the different vessels for washing before 
prayer, and all went through the rite in due form. And then 
they g cot ready a banquet, and the youth called with a loud 
voice : 

“ Where is the faqueer who followed me ?” 

I came instantly before him, and he sat down to his meal and 
made me eat also. ‘Then he gave the signal to finish the feast 
and bring the apparatus for w ashing, and soon afterwards he told 
all the slaves to retire and go to sleep, and when we were alone 
he said : 

“ Oh, sir, what calamity came over you that you should be 
tired of your life ?” 

I then ran over the whole of my history from beginning to 
end, and said to him: 

“ May I now be favoured with your own story.” 

He drew a deep sigh, and was a long time silent, till at length 
he said : 

“ God and the love I am a slave to are only conscious of my 
grief — 


He who the load of grief hath never borne, 
Knows he pangs w hich gall the wretch forlorn ? 
And the true lover feels a sense of woe, 

That a false-hearted wretch can never know.” 


Then he groaned so profoundly that the whole chamber re- 
echoed it. Then I knew for a certainty that he was under the 
spell of the charm of love, and I took courage and said that 
he might find comfort in telling me the whole of what had 
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happened to him, and if any remedy should suggest itself to 
me I should be glad to offer it. So when he found that I really 
sympathised with him, he said : 


I am the prince of this country of Neemroz. At my birth, 
the king, my father, assembled all the astronomers, the pundits, 
and the soothsayers of the kingdom, and told them to make out 
my horoscope by due observation, so as to decide from the time, 
the month, the week, the day, the hour, and the moment even of 
my birth, what should be my fate. And they all came to the 
decision that by the favour of the Almighty, so propitious were 
the signs of his nativity, that his government should in power 
resemble that of Alexander, and his justice that of Noshurwan, 
and that the qualifications of generosity and valour would be in 
him so celebrated, that mankind would forget Hatim Tai and 
Roostum. [But that a danger is still impending upon him until 
such time as he shall have completed fifteen years, as he may 
possibly suffer from a sunstroke and become frantic, and the lives 
of many people may be sacrificed by him, and being under the 
spell of demons he may take up his resting-place in the forests 
and wild solitudes, and court the companionship of beasts and 
birds, so great care should be taken that he should not be exposed 
to the sun; and if he should indeed pass the crisis he will reign 
with prosperity and pass his time in health and happiness. 

When the king heard all this, he ordered a plantation to be 
laid out, and within it a palace built with underground apart- 
ments that I should have for my habitation, and for my exercise a 
vast platform covered from the air by a felt canopy, so that by no 
means the sun should penetrate to any part of my residence; and 
there dwelt all my servants, and there were my nurses in infancy 
and my tutors in childhood, and great care was taken of m 
education, and I was instructed in seven different sorts of “aan | 
writing, and the day’s progress of my life was always duly 
reported to the king. I knew nothing of the world beyond the 
confines of that palace, but every sort of juvenile toy or amuse- 
ment that I por ssibly fancy was procured for me. Every 
sort of delicacy which the land could produce was given me 
for my fare, and by the time I was ten years old I had acquired 
the knowledge of many languages and arts. 

One day, through the chink of the felt canopy, I saw a beauti- 
ful flower. I gazed at it from wonder at its curious texture, and 
it grew larger and larger. I stretched out my hand to seize it, 
and it evaded my grasp continually, till I was wearied with 
making the attempt, and when I ceased I heard the noise of a 
faint suppressed laughter. 1 then tore a part of the canopy, and 
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saw before me a face of such angelic loveliness, that the very 
spirit was drawn away in worship of its sweet and fascinating ex- 
pression. I was still and dumb with admiration, and the figure 
drew herself back from my sight, but in an instant afterwards 
four beautiful angels, bearing on their shoulders a grand throne 
(covered with cloth of gold and resplendent with jewels), in which 
the beauteous girl was seated, came near the canopy, and she 
stepping down into my chamber, called me to her, and she spoke 
with a voice whose music was more melodious than the song of 
the nightingale, and pressed my lips with a kiss sweeter than the 
finest ottar of roses, and she said : 

“He that is born of human clay is sure to be impure, but my 
soul still loves you for your innocence.” 

I had scarcely words to answer her, but my whole soul was 
bathed in delight at looking on her and hearkening to her. As 
I had never seen anything of the outer world, the enchantment 
of her presence was all the more complete, and my heart was 
retical and my senses drowned in pleasure; but while the 


time flew on, and I still loved her more and more, suddenly four 
spirits, bearing a throne, came and seized her and drew her away 
from my sight, while she was barely able to whisper in my ear, 
as her features became pale with disappointment : 

“T had fondly hoped that we might pass our time together, but 
Heaven has decreed it otherwise. May God preserve you 


always.” 

I was plunged in grief, and felt as the bird-catcher when the 
parrot has escaped. But I had time to say to her: 

“Tell me, sweet vision, when shall I see you again? When 
shall my life be renewed by viewing you? Will you not, dearest, 
say what is your residence, and how shall I find you? My soul 
is intent on regaining you.” 

She said: ‘* May Satan never hear our words. I am the 
daughter of the King of the Jins. I wish you may have a long 
life, and that we may meet again.” 

But those who bore the throne would not let her stay any 
longer, and she was hurried out of my sight, and I watched as 
it mounted up to heaven. ‘The throne bearing the charm of 
my soul disappearing it seemed as if I were bereft of all for 
which life was worth living. I wept bitterly, and all near me 
seemed gloomy and hateful. I cared not for my appearance, 
and put away my food with loathing. All I had hitherto enjoyed 
became insipid. The spell was too potent to be chased by change 
of any kind, and my sleep fled from me, while my mind remained 
unceasingly anxious and restless. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
XXIV. 
ABOLITION OF DUELLING. 


THouGH the comparative abolition of duelling is a great gain, 
yet, as is the case with all improvements, there is a drawback to the 
gain. ‘The drawback in this instance is a lowering of the standard 
of manners which prevailed in the last generation. Offence is 
more frequently given in educated society than it would have been 
in the days when the pistol was the “ ultima ratio” for enforcing 
the laws of courtesy. Opprobrious language is heard in parlia- 
ment, which would not have been employed, when insulted 
ministers or private members could have sought “ satisfaction ” in 
the old way. More than one insolent tongue in either House would 
have been restrained by its owner, or hushed in the silence of the 

rave, had duelling existed. For instance, we should hardly have 
att the temperate and well-reasoned letter of a chief justice, 
expressing the general sentiments of the Bench and of the Bar, 
characterised by a duke and member of the Cabinet as “ clap-trap 
rubbish !’’ 

Duelling, with its great and preponderating evil, had at least this 
advantage, that it restrained the petulance of ill-conditioned mem- 
bers of society, and taught men to respect each other. 

Now, however, that duelling has fallen into disuse, another strange 
ractice besides that of petulant speech has crept into society. 
mall articles of property cannot be left, as was formerly the case, 

to men’s honour, not to be appropriated or misused by them. 
Thus, if a club be established, it is found necessary that there be a 
written rule, that no book or pamphlet be removed. The un- 
written code of manners, the “common law,” as it may be called, 
of society, is now insufficient, and must be supplemented by ex- 
press ordinances. It is as in a State; when manners decline, laws 
are multiplied. 

Asa substitute for duelling, some have proposed a “court of 
honour” for enforcing by its award the laws of civilised society. 
Such a court would be analogous to the practice of arbitration 
between nations who have a quarrel between each other. But as 
among nations there is always an uncertainty whether the award of 
the arbitrating tribunal will be accepted by the party against 
whom the award is given, so there would be great doubt whether 
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among private members of society an unfavourable decision would 
be accepted from a “court of honour.” The great weakness of 
either tribunal consists in its inability to enforce its own decrees, 
Further, were such a method as a court of honour devised for 
settling private quarrels, it would manifestly be impossible to decide 
who should be entitled to bring their disputes before it. Any one 
might claim to argue before it; but the claims of all would not be 
admitted. And it would be impossible to find men ready to 
devote their time and attention to the settlement of the multitude 
of disputes that arise in society. 

The only true substitute for duelling, as a means of upholding 
the standard of manners in society, lies in an improved tone in 
that society itself, and in a resolute enforcement of social censure 
and even ostracism upon those who break its laws. Let it only be 
thoroughly understood that their transgressions entail consequences 
such as these, and there will be no reason why those who regret the 
ancient good breeding should complain of the abolition of the old 
method of obtaining “ satisfaction.” 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


When people talk of the “ rights of women” to perform all the 
functions of civil life which men perform, they forget that those 
“mghts” would involve duties which women cannot discharge, 
and labours which they cannot undergo. They might as well talk 
of the “rights” of women to break stones on the road, or to serve 
in the police, or in the army or navy, or to go out on the whale- 
fisheries! They forget that women have duties of their own, 
which would be neglected if they attempted to discharge the 
duties of men also. Women simply have not the requisite physical 
strength and capabilities for dog the work of men. A lady- 
advocate, for instance, would be more likely to be broken down by 
the fatigue of professional business than an advocate of the stronger 
sex. She would hardly be able to endure seven or eight hours of 
legal work day after day in a crowded and noisy court. The 
nerves and frame of most women would be unequal to such 
exertions as men are able to undergo in public life. And in 
litigation (for we will, for argument’s sake and to bring the ques 
tion to a practical test, adhere to the supposed case of female law- 
practitioners), there would obviously arise a multitude of matters 
unfit for the ears, much more for the intervention, of the female 
sex. They could not, then, be lawyers. How could they be 
physicians, except in the case of their own sex, and of children? 
They could not be divines, if the rule of an apostle is to be con- 
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sidered as decisive in the matter. The publicity of preaching is 
contrary to the reserve and retirement which befit the sex, and 
which nature itself prompts them to maintain. Law, therefore, 
. medicine (with the exception above stated), and divinity are closed 
against them. As to their intervention in political affairs, these 
require reasoning, and women are not famous as reasoners, though 
their intuition be quick and acute. The “rights of women ” are, 
as all rights must be, limited by the duties and capabilities of the 
claimants. 








ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
ITI.—OcToBeEr. 


Most of us have no doubt observed, about the middle of 
February and October, that is in the early spring and late autumn- 
tide, a kind of unseasonable summer, which is in one case a sort of 
foreglance, in the other a reminiscence. The foregleam, which 
comes somewhere about St. Valentine’s Day, the old festival of 
Juno Februata, is the traditional time for the mating of the 
song-birds. To the latter, which often occurs near the Feast of 
St. Luke, is even assigned the name of St. Luke’s summer. In 
one case we are looking forward to, in the other looking back 
upon, the joy of summer. 

Each of these epochs, transferred from the domain of inanimate 
nature to that of human life, is almost equally suggestive. 

The former is youth’s prospective view of life, the anxious 
yearning of immaturity for its prime. It is the time of bold hope 
and brave purpose, sometimes doomed to fail altogether, always 
separated from their accomplishment by a long weary waiting, 
often by a chilling but healthful period of disappointment. The 
precocious youth pants to be a man, as by-and-bye he will sigh to 
regain his lost juvenility: the maid anticipates her womanhood, 
encircling it with that golden halo of romance which in the coming 
a when the ideal is realised, will form the aureole of lost girl- 

ood. In most cases St. Valentine is to be the arch-magician who 
shall do all life’s wonder-workings for us. How seldom is the 
dream of youth’s precocious spring compassed in life’s prime. How 
unfrequently is the first love the partner of maturity. How wise 
and well we can often see it to be that such was not the case! 
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And then the reminiscence—the memory, in life’s late shadowed 
days, of the a joys of the past—that past which looks so 
much more golden now than when it was with us! There are the 
old friendships we formed, the holier kinships still with which we 
were blessed; perhaps the love of husband or wife and little 
children ; or it may be only the unrealised ideal of such. Well, 
reality or dream, it has gone from us to some extent at least. The 
home is broken, the circle imperfect, the dream vanished. Gone, 
and yet not lost. In the St. Luke’s summer of life we realise the 
force of the words, ‘not lost but gone before,” of the sweet axiom 
of our Laureate : 


’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 


The anticipation of new joy was very sweet; but when we have 
got to the later stage and know what reminiscence is, we are fain 
to confess “the old is better.’ In the second summer of lifc’s 
autumn we live it over again. The old home is re-lighted for us, 
as was the Prodigal’s. The grey-haired father is there, the gentle 
mother lives again. The buried partner of life, “though dead, 
yet speaks” in the old familiar accents; the prattle of the little ones 
is blithe as of yore. All lives stiil, we are quite sure, even else- 
where than in memory. All is stored up in the treasure-house, 
and shall be again enjoyed. The youth’s aspiration was vague and 
dreamy, and we can see it was well that it was not realised. It is 
otherwise with the man’s or woman’s strong realisation of a past 
which they feel to be immortal. The better part, as Horace says, 
shall escape the charnel. And it is now, in the resurrection-tide 
of the dead summer, this certainty comes home with full force. We 
seem to look beyond, even as we did in youth’s silly spring-tide, 
beyond the far horizon, beyond the world of shadows to the region 
of realities. It is as Waller says: 


The soul’s dark cottage batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made. 


The returned Jews, when they heard once more the old familiar 
words of the law, wept, and had to be reminded that such was no 
time for sadness. They were wisely bidden, “ Eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared.” So, too, should these reminiscences— which are not 
only reminiscences, but foregleams—have an effect the reverse of 
saddening. Pomona calls us to cakes and October ale, and Sir 
Pheasant sits serenely to be shot at. Allons, donc, messieurs. Let 
us enjoy ourselves. 


MavrRIcE DAvVIEs. 








MAGISTER JOCORUM: 


BEING A PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE OFFICE OF MASTER 
OF THE REVELS, STILL EXISTING AS A DEPARTMENT UNDER 
THE CONTROL OF THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN, 


THERE exists in London, in this year of our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Seventy-two, a court official who has control 
over the Queen’s wardrobe, over the chaplains, physicians, &c., 
employed in the royal household, and who will be known to a 
considerable portion of the public as the individual who issues 
tickets to view Mr. Maclise’s cartoons at Westminster. Now this 
august official, whose authority though not founded in, is pro- 
tected by law, is as irresponsible to the public as it is possible for 
an officer to be; notwithstanding which, he is (in addition to the 
dignified functions which devolve upon him at court) vested with 
@ power over the managers, authors, and actors of the London 
theatres, which is, in a word, unlimited. To-morrow morning, 
for instance, this nobleman may, if so minded, issue an arbitrar 
notice closing every playhouse in London. Appeal against mm’ | 
an order would be vain and hopeless. He may, if he chooses, 
silence for a term or for ever any particular player. He may give 
directions as to the cut of an actor’s dress, or the curling of an 
actor's wig; he can cut an inch off a lady’s petticoat, or an act off 
an author's drama. ‘That the continuance of an office of the kind 
is possible in days like our own argues an amount of apathy and 
indifference on the part of the public rarely witnessed, save on a 
question of art. If the public ever give a passing thought to the 
matter, the reality of the grievance is ‘not recognised—or if 
recognised at all, only as pressing on a class numerically con- 
temptible and socially uniiningwiched. The public does not 
sufler therefrom in mind, body, or estate, and therefore any 
attempt to obtain redress would possibly be regarded as an exploit 
of the most infatuated Quixotism. The question is admittedly an 
interesting one, but not of a nature to excite to action in these 
days of larger disestablishments and more radical reforms. 

In reviving the subject at this time I am not aware that there 
are any special circumstances which invite to its discussion, but so 
long as the office exists and exercises its functions, so long should 
an iterated protest be made, in the hope that pertinacity of appeal 
may effect what other means have failed to bring about. 

I shall not base my argument on history or on law, but rather 
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on the absurdity of the institution per se, and without relation to 
these. If a thing be ridiculous, and devoid of a reason to be, 
then it matters not whether it be founded in law, or can point to 
history for the sanction of custom. If it can be shown that its 
authority is a usurped authority, having no foundation in law, 
that will indeed form an additional reason for its suppression, 
but will be a reason not absolutely necessary to make good 
the case. 

In the year 1546 Sir Thomas Cawarden, one of the gentlemen 
of the privy chamber, was appointed under letters patent, granted 
by Henry VIII., master of the revels; or, as the patent hath 
it, “ Magister Jocorum Revellorum et Mascorum.”* The excesses 
of the writers of mysteries and moralities had indeed caused the 
establishment of a court official before the institution of the 
Magister Jocorum, whose business was to put a check on the 
overflowings of the inventive and humorous morality-wrights, and 
who was entitled—with that charming contempt of common sense 
so characteristic of the time—the Lord of Misrule. This Lord 
of Misrule must be regarded as the real forefather of the most 
objectionable officer under the Lord Chamberlain, namely, the 
Reader of Plays, or Licenser of Plays, or—whatever he calls 
himself. It was his duty to see to the literature of the mysteries 
or moralities or interludes presented to the court at Christmas, 
while the Magister Jocorum looked after the dresses of the per- 
formers, superintended the production of the “revels and masks,” 
and when it was all over paid the piper; for which services he 
received the annual salary of ten pounds sterling. Doubtless the 
Magister Jocorum had some valuable perquisites in addition to 
this somewhat meagre allowance. 

It will be readily admitted that from these two offices is derived 
the censorship of the theatre, as at present existing under the 
Lord Chamberlain. And it will scarcely be denied that the state 
—not of the theatre, for the theatre had at that time no existence— 
but the state of the peripatetic mummers, the travelling players of 
interludes, then wandering about from place to place, was a 
reason sufficient to justify the establishment of a system of royal 
restraint, such as was embodied in the person of the Lord of 
Misrule. It will be borne in mind also that these two personages 
exercised their functions independently, and in different spheres. 
The Magister Jocorum was distinctly an officer of the court, 
whose duty it was to inaugurate and superintend the court amuse- 
ments, while the Lord of Misrule had a jurisdiction extending to 





: * For interesting and complete particulars consult Collier’s “ Annals of the 
tage.” 
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the players of interludes generally. Absurd as they were in that 


age, it never occurred to any of them to join in one person the 
offices of a superior court domestic attached to the service of 
the king, and of a legal-literary censor appointed to look after the 
amusements of the people. It was reserved for the after-time to 
commit, and sanction, and perpetuate that folly. 

Actors at that time were, to a great extent, what they are 
described as being in 39 of Elizabeth, cap. 4, sec. 2, namely, 
“vagabonds.” Disreputable, dissolute, me shiftless creatures, 
against whom every man’s hand was raised, who were constantly 
having their liberties encroached upon by acts of suppression 
passed by the parliament, or by the common council, and who 
not unfrequently committed acts which seemed to justify the 
extreme rigour with which they were treated. Moreover, the 
miracles or moralities which they performed were generall 
indecent, often blasphemous, and always calculated to call forth 
anything but feelings of respect for the players. Such were the 
circumstances that gave rise to an office which, under another 
name, is still permitted to exist by Englishmen whose invariable 
custom it is upon all public occasions to talk a great deal about 
their national freedom. 

The object sought to be accomplished by the office, as origi- 
nally founded by Henry VIII., was not the suppression of art, 
but the suppression of vice. The individuals affected by the 
operation of the office were not men of genius, intelligence, and 
education, but unlettered, ignorant, and unruly vagabonds. When 
the class died away, and was superseded by another, the office 
should have been allowed to die away too. But offices with 
salaries attached to them—particularly offices at court—are pro- 
verbially long-lived institutions, and courtiers are proverbially the 
most tenacious of mortals. No limpet sticks more vigorously te 
the coppers of a ship than a courtier to the coppers of office. The 
post was permitted to remain; but with what effect on the moralit 
which it was appointed to subserve? In Elizabeth’s time the 
Lord Chamberlain permitted Beaumont and Fletcher’s inces- 
tuous play “The Captain,” but declined to license the “ Maid’s 
Tragedy,” because in the latter work a king is killed, an act so 
horribly impious, even in artistic representation, that no loyally 
disposed citizen should be allowed to witness it. But come down 
to the time of the Restoration, and observe how the censorship 
answered the end of its maker at that lively period. Never was 
the Lord Chamberlain so busy and so vigorous as then. We have 
him issuing an edict that no actor employed at one theatre shall 
migrate to another. We have an entire company silenced for 
three days because a member of that company had the unblushing 
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effrontery to strike a gentleman who had insulted him in Will's 
Coffee House. These, and such as these, were the acts by which 
the Lord Chamberlain rendered his office illustrious. And mean- 
time, how about the morality which he was appointed to inculcate 
and encourage? “ While our Authors,” says Colley Cibber, “ took 
these extraordinary Liberties with their Wit, 1 remember the 
Ladies were observed to be decently afraid of venturing bare- 
fac’d to a new Comedy till they had been assured they might do 
it without the Risque of an Insult to their Modesty. Or if their 
Curiosity were too strong for their Patience they took care at 
least to save Appearances, and rarely came upon the first Days of 
Acting but in Masks (then daily worn and admitted in the Pit, 
the Side Boxes, and Gallery), which Custom, however, had so 
many ill Consequences attending it, that it has been abolished 
these many Years. These Immoralities of the Stage had, by an 
avow’d Indulgence, been creeping into it ever since King Charles 
his Time; nothing that was loose could then be too low for it: 
* The London Cuckolds,’ the most rank play that ever succeeded, 
was then in the highest Court Favour.” But the stage literature 
of that period is more or less known to every student of the drama. 
Ribaldry and blasphemy are the accompaniments of its wit. 
Intrigue characterises every plot, and indecency flavours every 
intrigue. Of all the writers of that time—and there never was a 
greater galaxy of great wits than that which illuminated the 
Restoration period—not one has produced a comedy fit to be 
presented to a modern audience. 

I have now indicated the manner in which an official censorship 
of stage plays took rise, the circumstances that suggested it, and 
the reasons for its establishment. I have pointed out briefly that 
the circumstances connected with its inauguration passed away 
with the rise of the drama proper, as distinguished from the myste- 
ries, moralities, and interludes in vogue in 1546. And I have 
stated that the object which the office was appointed to promote, 
was not promoted at a time when that office was exceptionally 
vigorous 1n 1ts action. 

Without attempting to trace the stages through which the Lord 
Chamberlain has grown into his present privileges—as much 
through the fear of falling into an inaccuracy as from a belief that 
such a sketch would be irrelevant to the question—I propose to 
assert the injustice implied in the existence of his power as affect- 
ing the Public, the Player, and the Author. 

It is to be hoped that a time will arrive to England when quite 
a different sort of relation shall exist between artist and public from 
that at present existing, when the public will regard the artist less 
in the hght of a tradesman and more in the light of a teacher, 
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when insults, or pains, or penalties put upon him will be resented 
by a nation, and when the popular voice will be strong enough 
and willing enough to demand for him peace and protection. 

Evidently that day has not dawned yet—the dawn of it being 
indeed as far off as ever it was. Degrade an artist, and you im- 

ril the art he practises. Degrade a whole profession, and you 
endanger art itself. As Englishmen, however, we are not apt to 
take so gloomy a view of things. We go to a playhouse to be 
amused. We are amused. e come away and think. no more 
of the people who diverted us. The grievance, however, under 
which actors labour is essentially a public grievance. It may pos- 
sibly bear more heavily and more immediately upon the acting 

rofession, but it is really and distinctly a question in which the 
liberty of the subject is concerned as any that can be named. 

It is an office not founded inlaw. True there exist, and always 
must exist, officers of state unappointed by Act of Parliament, ex- 
ercising certain rights and performing certain duties—officials 
whose office is hereditary, and permitted by custom—officials who 
exist by royal warrant. But there is no official authorised by 
royal warrant, or otherwise appointed, who can come to me—a 
cabinet-maker, say—and order me, under penalties, to make my 
chair according to his pattern, who, on refusal, can shut up my 
shop and deprive me of my maintenance. Who can compel me, 
a sculptor, to drape or undrape a statue; who can oblige me, a 
preacher, to make my sermon longer or shorter. If such officials 
existed it could only be by Act of Parliament. No such inter- 
ference would be tolerated for a moment from an individual 
holding a warrant of less authority than that granted by an Act 
of Parliament duly passed by the Commons, the Lords, and the 
Queen. But, be it observed, the interference of the Lord Cham- 
berlain is of a character as harassing as any of the annoyances I 
have supposed, and it is impossible to conceive of its existence in 
a free country like this, except on the hypothesis that the public 
does not regard it as a matter affecting its own body. 

What does it mean, this continuance of an office which owes its 
origin to the most debauched sovereign and the most insensate period 
in English history? It meansthis: “ You, the British public, are 
irreligious, blasphemous, indecent. It is quite impossible to allow 
you to exercise your own discretion in the matter of the drama. 
Besides this, you are the most disloyal set of dogs in existence, 
only for our paternal intervention every theatre in London would 
become a hotbed of treason. Added to this, you are utterly with- 
out taste in the matter of dramatic productions. If a bad thin 
were presented to you you’d mistake it for a good thing, so we’l 
read your plays, and alter them, and touch them up, and, in fine, 
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make them presentable.” Now, if the fact of the existence of 
the Magister Jocorum doesn’t mean this it doesn’t mean anything 
whatever. And in effect it accomplishes this; instead of giving 
you Smith’s tragedy or Brown’s comedy, which you pay down 
your money to see, it gives you the Lord Chamberlain’s edition 
of the said works; or it goes further, and it will prevent you from 
seeing Smith’s tragedy at any price whatever, by sending Smith’s 
tragedy back to its author with strict orders that he (Smith) shall 
not produce the said tragedy. 

But it will be urged that the Lord Chamberlain seldom goes to 
such lengths, that his emendations are few and far between, and that 
his refusals to license are extremely rare. What does such a fact 

rove? Isit not an additional argument against the censorship? If 
it be shown on the one hand that a power to suppress, alter, and 
emend, which has no right to exist, does exist, and if it be shown on 
the other hand from the infrequency of the exercise of the power that 
the alleged reasons are non-existent, I have proved that the insti- 
tution has neither a right nor a reason for its being. But I do 
not choose to grant that the interference of the Lord Chamberlain 
with London managers is seldom and trifling, because I know it 
is frequent and harassing. The manner of the interference, how- 
ever, and the frequency with which it occurs, are side issues, and 
do not affect the main question—namely, by what right does the 
censorship exist at all? 

Indeed, it should. be unnecessary for any one in attempting to 
prove an infringement of public right, to have to show that the 
right of a large number of individuals is assailed before he can 
obtain a hearing of his grievance. If it can be demonstrated that 
one individual has the privileges of his citizenship interfered with; 
is in any degree systematically molested and restrained in his 
legitimate business by the action of a usurped authority from 
which there is no appeal, then an interference with the liberty of 
the subject has been proved, which it becomes every subject of the 
realm to resent as if it were an infringement of his own rights. 
The public is slow to recognise a duty of this kind, and still more 
slow to volunteer in such philanthropic enterprise as will tend 
towards its extinction. I think I have shown, however, that the 
public itself is unquestionably restrained and insulted by the 
existence of a censorship, for the maintenance of which that 
much-enduring public is taxed. , 

The most apparent outrage perpetrated by the working of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office is the outrage on the actor of plays. Is 
it needful to point out the advance, amounting to a regeneration, 
which has so entirely altered the status of the actor? Indeed, I 
very much question whether the morality of the Magister Jocorum 
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himself, or that of his recent predecessors, would compare at all 
favourably with the morals of a profession which he has so com- 
pletely under his thumb. This part of the consideration suggests 
reflections as singular as they are distressing. Consider, for in- 
stance, in connexion with the extent of this authority, the great 
oo omg Aap the possession of such power by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. He derives his authority, as has been stated, from the 
Magister Jocorum. And what were the duties of the Magister 
Jocorum, what the extent of his authority, and who were the 
persons over whom it was exercised? His duties consisted in 
engaging performers, in dressing them, and in paying them. His 
authority extended to the limits of the court. And those who 
were subject to it were actually and undisguisedly servants of His 
Majesty. By an interesting fiction, to which nobody objects, and 
the continuance of which will probably be eternal, the actors at 
Drury Lane Theatre are still called Her Majesty’s servants. But 
are these ladies and gentlemen servants of Her Majesty in the same 
sense as were the mummers over whom Sir Thomas Cawarden 
was placed by King Henry VIII.? Are they a bit more servants 
of Her Majesty than the members of any other company in 
London? Does the fiction of service justify the reality of state 
interference—state interference not confined to them, but extend- 
ing its benign influence to every playhouse in the metropolis? 
That the Lord Chamberlain should have control over every real 
employé in Her Majesty’s household, from the chaplain down to the 
liepened, is a question for Her Majesty and for Her Majesty 
alone. But that this authority, exercised with every justice and 
legality over the before-mentioned domestics, who are the servants 
of the Queen, employed by the Queen, and paid by the Queen, 
should be extended by reason of the existence of an antiquated 
fiction to ladies and gentlemen, who are neither nominally nor 
actually in the court employ, who are the servants of the public, 
and the servants of the public alone, is a scandal on that public, 
and an insult to those ladies and gentlemen. 

I do not forget that the early history of the profession, like the 
early history of most professions, is composed of the biography 
of men neither illustrious nor reputable. I do not forget that the 
profession has been the subject of all descriptions of harsh enact- 
ments, culminating in the two disgraceful Acts passed by the Long 
Parliament, nor do I forget that the licensing of playhouses is a 
matter provided for by the legislature. But I fail to see in these 
facts, or in any of them, a reason for the continuance of an office 
which was established for a temporary purpose, which purpose it 
failed to effect, and which purpose it ever must fail to effect. The 
vagabonds of the sixteenth century—the mummers, the rhymers, 
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the wandering players of interludes, have their corresponding 
class amongst us now in the persons of wandering Ethiopian 
serenaders, peripatetic organ-grinders, singers of ballads, and other 
nuisances of a kind with which the legislature is over-timid to 
interfere, save when, not unfrequently, an overt criminality makes 
them amenable to the law. But the profession which has grown 
out of that period of vagabondage is a profession rendered glorious 
by the names of Shakspeare, and Betterton, and Garrick, and 
ean, a profession that has illustrated in representation the works 
of the most distinguished writers in every age, from Shakspeare, 
and Webster, and Massinger, and Ford, and Marlowe, to Con- 
greve, and Farquhar, and Wycherley, and Vanbrugh; from She- 
ridan and Goldsmith to Jerrold and Lytton. If the names of its 
own children are not considered sufficient to give it sanction and 
immunity, surely there ought to be sufficient weight in the names 
of those who have written for the stage to afford it protection. 

It will be remembered that the power of the Lord Chamber- 
lain over managers and actors is practically unlimited, and it 
should further be borne.in mind that the Lord Chamberlain is 
7 irresponsible. To whom is he responsible? To Her 

ajesty’ But managers and actors are not Her Majesty’s servants. 
To parliament? But the Lord Chamberlain’s authority is not 
based on an Act of Parliament. The office is founded in custom, 
and the power of the officer will not even be limited by the practice 
of predecessors. We have hundreds of instances of alarming 
precedent established by successive chamberlains. But supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that the power of the Lord Chamber- 
lain were defined and limited by the acts of his predecessors— 
which it is not by any means—he has still the power to do this: 
he has the power to deprive me of a day’s pay—supposing me 
now to be an actor—nay, as a matter of fact, he does now and 
then rob every member of the profession of a night’s earnings— 
if he can prevent my earning one day’s pay of course he can stop 
my pay for a week, for a month, for ever. I have shown, by 
examples from the period of the Restoration, that he can silence 
an individual with as much ease as he can close a theatre. The 
power that he had then he has now. That any man should have 
that power—the power of preventing me from following the 
calling for which I may have fitted myself by hard study, long 
industry, and considerable outlay of money, is a disgrace to a 
free country, to an intelligent people, and to an enlightened 
legislature. 

{ come, in the last place, to consider the Magister Jocorum as 
the exercise of his functions affects the dramatic author. It being 
clearly too much to expect of a nobleman, whose qualifications are 
of a nature fitting him to have the control of Her Majesty’s ward- 
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robe, that he shall, in addition, be a competent critic of a par- 
ticular branch of art, a sub-official, a literary underling, is set 
apart as his assistant, and speaks only by the mouth of his supe- 
nor. This office, although not so distinctly traceable to the 
antique and vagabond period from which the superior censorship 
is derived, is, nevertheless, of decent age, and the duties to be 

rformed by its holder—were it not that those duties are hope- 
essly mixed up with the unenumerated and innumerable functions 
of the Chamberlain—might be said to be accurately defined. 
Now, to put the powers of this office in their strongest light, let 
me mention that a certain Mr. Donne, the present holdes of the 
office, and the author of a book containing the very worst essays 
on the drama ever written, has the power—the final and irze- 
sponsible authority — to send back to the manager wishing to 
produce it a comedy of Lord Lytton’s, Against such a decision 
of Mr. Donne’s Lord Lytton would have no appeal. Nor would 
Mr. Donne be bound to afford to manager, or author, or public, 
any reason for his action. 

Some people were surprised when, on an occasion not long gone, 
a popular but seemingly irritable dramatic author wrote to the 
London newspapers a letter which amounted to this: “Do you 
really think, Mr. Editor, that I care for the interference of Mr. 
Donne? NotI. I know what a good play is as well as he does, 
I'm as moral a man as he is. 1 can write a popular drama, which 
is more than he can do. And when he has the audacious imper- 
tinence to send me back my manuscript with a number of his 
silly old emendations, do you think I pay the slightest attention 
tothem? NotI. I put the play on as originally written, and 
defy him.” But this angry expression of feeling, most natural, it 
will be admitted, in an author whose work had been freely handled 
by a person for whose judgment he entertained the least possible 
respect, does not mean all that its terms imply. It is little more 
than a grunt of that contempt which most independent authors 
feel for the reader and the office to which he is attached. ‘The 
writer of the letter knew perfectly well that, although he mightn’t 
pay any attention to the alterations, his manager would; he 
knew perfectly well that if his manager attempted to ignore the 
authority of the Magister Jocorum, the Magister Jocorum might 
deprive him of his license, a consummation devoutly to be 
avoided, seeing that upon that license depended his duily bread 
and various other necessary articles of daily consumption, 

It would be easy to found an argument on the incompetence of 
the officer, proving the inutility of the office. This, however, is 
@ point which, while it should not be lost sight of in the con- 
sideration, must not be urged as a principal reason against the 
censorship. It does not matter who the reader is, or what his 
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utation, or how great his discernment, the office is still useless, 
and therefore objectionable; absurd, and therefore contemptible, 
You may get Mr. Tennyson—if you can—to take Mr. Donne’s 

. Better still, you may get Mr. Arnold—if you can—to 
accept the post. You may obtain the services of any decently 
competent author or critic-—if you can—as your Reader of Plays, 
But in so doing, you will have done nothing to justify the censorship, 
while you will have done much to degrade the censor. Neither 
Mr. Tennyson nor Mr. Arnold, nor anybody else in the literary 
world, should have vested in him the authority at present vested 
in Mr. Donne. That there should be little offices—semi-sinecures 
—into which socially respectable, but incomplete and unsuccessful 
literary gentlemen can be thrust, seems to be a generally admitted 
necessity. But let these little offices be of such a nature that the 
official shall have no control over any important branch of art or 
industry. Aren’t there some nice things about the Court? Or 
in the Customs? Or in the War Office? 

Besides the objection which an author has (or should have, 
though an apathy induced by personal friendship may possibly by 
this time have toned down the resentment of some of our authors) 
to the tampering with his work, there will be others—possibly 
more sentimental to some people’s thinking than the grievance 
of actual excision. An author will feel that in having to submit 
his play to a person who is not paying him for it, who will not 
even take a pit ticket to see it performed, who has no possible 
interest in it, but who has, nevertheless, the right to say “ this 
work is not fit for the stage,” or “ this work is fit for the stage,” 
or “with my emendations this work will be fit for the stage,” he 
is suffering indignity as a man and degradation as an artist. 

George Farquhar says, with admirable force in his “ Discourse 
on Comedy,” “The rules of comedy don’t lie in the compass of 
Anstotle or his followers, but in the pit, box, and gallery.” I 
do not mean to convey a covert compliment to the Reader of 
Plays, by implying with a wanton disregard of accuracy that he 
may be termed a modern Aristotle, but I do say that an author 
has a right to demand that the public who pay him for his labour 
shall be the first and final judges of his work, without the previous 
interference of followers of Aristotle, or followers of any other 
leader of opinion under heaven. What Farquhar means by his 
sentence is simply this: the public not only judge of our works, 
but in accordance with their taste, expressed in various ways, we 
construct our plays. And if this arbitrament of taste is supposed 
to exist with unquestioned right in “the pit, box, and gallery,” 
how much more should the measure of the morals of a play be 
confined to the same spaces, and be determined by the verdict 
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issuing therefrom? For this submission of plays to the inspection 
of a court domestic, if it means in the case of the public “ you 
are eager for filth,” means in the case of the author “you are 
eager to supply filth.” 

I will not attempt to prove—as I could prove with the utmost 
facility—that the theatre, in places where the control of the 
Chamberlain is happily unexercised, is not a whit more immoral 
than the theatre over which he presides; or, in other words, that 
the public taste will always mark the standard of morality without, 
or in spite of, the efforts of the Magister Jocorum. These facts, 
and facts like them, are everywhere accepted. The inference 
from these facts, and from facts like them, pleads for the abolition 
of the office of which we complain. It is, however, a public 
eee The public are the real plaintiffs in the case. It is for 

e public to say: 

We demand the abolition of this office. 

Because it ie anfounded in law. 

Because its officials are seemingly irresponsible. 

Because its power over the theatre is unlimited. 

Because it causes a waste of public money. 

Because its existence is an insult to the public, an indignity to 
dramatists, an annoyance to managers, and a pecuniary burden on 
actors. 

Because its apologists cannot offer a single valid reason for its 
continuance which is not a fresh reflection on the public and on 
the playwrights. 

For these reasons, and for reasons such as these, we demand 
that a theatre shall be as independent of state interference as an 
art gallery; that a manager shall be permitted as much discretion 
as a publisher; that the performers shall take a position different 
from that into which indecent supervision has forced them. When 
such a state of things arrives,.we may expect to see a check put 
upon the evident and deplorable decline of dramatic literature. 
Writers will no longer be ashamed of their connexion with the 
stage. Scholars will no longer feel that they suffer any moral 
degradation in assisting it. Genius will not shrink away at a 
contact with it. New schools, both of authors and actors, will 
spring up. The stage carpenter and the scene painter will be 
once more relegated to a position of third-rate importance. And 
we may hope to possess, as the result of the untrammelling of 
British art, that which men have often attempted to organise 
Without success, because their ideas were wrong, or their action 
circumscribed—namely, a National Theatre, the spontaneous out- 
growth of national genius, worthy at once of our age, and of the 
glorious dramatic traditions of which our age is the inheritor. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE POEMS OF ‘MR. FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE.* 


ONCE upon a time we informed a poetaster from these pages 
that the verses he had sent to us for review were very weak imita- 
tions of Mr. Tennyson. The fact was entirely obvious to every 
one but the author himself, who attacked us with considerable 
petulance for expressing what was simply our sincere conviction, 
gained after an honest and exceedingly disagreeable effort to gauge 
the merits of his work. It is a singular but notable fact, that 
poems which a reader will instantly set down as elaborate and 
intentional imitations, are considered by their authors to retain no 
trace whatever of the influence of a favourite bard. We hope 
that we may not excite Mr. Moore’s ire by declaring that we never 
encountered a more servile imitation of the manner of a popular 
poet than is to be found in his pages, Our readers will recognise 
the following echoes, and remember the vigorous voice of which 
they are the soulless reverberation. 


The sound of the surging of reeds, 


and 

Barren of joy and of grace, 
and 

By sedges that surge and that shake, 
and 

Breathed on the brows of the night, 
and 


We have wakened with mirth and loud shouting, 
and 


Do we see them in dreams who have risen and come faint as dreams, 
and 


Sound of the brushing of branches and leaves made sere. 


We are at a loss to imagine what Mr. Swinburne can have done 
to deserve so awful a visitation. Not only, however, has the 
writer endeavoured to clothe his inanity in the forms provided for 
his use by Mr. Swinburne, and to carry off his nonsense under the 
ring and rhythm of Swinburnian verse, but he has tampered with 
and utterly ruined certain of the poet’s thoughts. “ A Longing 
in Morn” (page 64), is evidently inspired by Mr. Swinburne’s 





* Flying from a Shadow. Volume the First. By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1872. 
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“Song in Time of Order,” and proves how strangely a beautiful 
thought may be marred in its progress through an essentially un- 
tical mind. We presume this book was sent to us for our 
opinion. | We have given that. Will the author pardon us if we 
give him our advice also? The title-page promises a second 
volume. We advise Mr. Moore to refrain from publishing it. 


PUTTYPUTS PROTEGEE.* 


Mr. Tinsley, of Southampton-street, is entitled to some. of 
that respect which we are accustomed to bestow upon reformers, 
Whether (opposed as he no doubt will be by the trade, the literary 

rofession, and the lending libraries), success will attend his efforts 
is hard to say. But unquestionably the attempt to do away with 
the absurd and pernicious system of publishing novels in three 
large volumes, is an enterprise which should excite the sympathy 
and support of the public. It is clear that a general adoption of 
Mr. Tinsley’s plan—that is to say, the publication of new novels 
in one volume—would result in a diminution in the number of 
works of fiction annually produced, because the publisher depend- 
ing on a large sale could only afford to have printed such books as 
would be likely to insure a considerable amount of popular favour. 
And any one essaying to lessen the supply of trash at present 
poured forth from the press will at least gain the gratitude of the 
reviewers, and ought to secure the assistance of the reader in 
abating a time-honoured nuisance. 

The present volume in Mr. Tinsley’s series is by a new writer, 
Mr. Henry George Churchill. The story depends mainly on its 
incidents, and the scenes change briskly from Piccadilly to Drury- 
lane. The dramatis persone are, for the most part, eccentric, and 
the dialogue is of that sort which one hears in farces. In con- 
sidering the merits of a work a critic is bound to bear in mind 
the intention of those who are responsible for its appearance, and 
the particular public intended to be edified by the performance 
under review. We have no doubt that a very considerable section 
of Her Majesty’s subjects at home and in the colonies will find 
Mr. Churchill’s effort very diverting. The author has been for- 
tunate in obtaining the services of an illustrator who has shown 
great power in seizing what Ben Jonson would call the “ humours” 
of the production. ‘The fourteen wood drawings by Mr. Wallis 
Mackay are skilfully and gracefully done, and as pictures are 
extremely effective. 





* Puttyput’s Protégée. By Henry George Churchill. With Illustrations 
by Wallis Mackay. London: 8. Tinsley. 1872. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
BY MAUVUS T’OKAI. 


TRANSLATED BY Str JoHN Bowrina. 


I, 


I must have been about five or six years old when in our little 
city of Comorn there was a social gathering—one of those to which 
the English have given the barbarous name of pic-nics—a some- 
what pleasant way of dissipating time and enjoying society. 

I was conducted to the assemblage. They told me many little 
children were there just like myself, to amuse themselves and to 
dance. 

I had no wish to be introduced to children “ just like myself,” 
and as for dancing, I hated it in every shape. 1 detested all such 
demonstrations. ‘The circling bewilderments of so many forms 
and figures sent me to sleep; and as I looked in their faces, I did 
not find one among them to recognise. 

And the idea of beginning a dance with a girl of my own age, 
and in the view of everybody, drove me to despair. I should 
look like a fool; and as to mingling with them in their sport of 
“blind man’s buff,” the idea was shocking to my self-love. So I 
mounted the stairs where they were playing at cards, and I 
ensconced myself behind one of the players, observed the shufflings 
and the dealings, listened to the “a tous,” saw the trumpings and 
the disappearances of the cards, looking on with half-closed eyes. 

Then came the paying and the receiving. I was pleased with 
neither, I should certainly have burst into tears had I been 
either a winner or a loser—whether in grief for my own loss, or 
sympathy for the losses of another. I was astonished at the cold- 
bloodedness of those who could, without suffering, witness such 
scenes. 

At the supper-time my aunts had sought me, to give me some 
refreshment. ‘Truly, had it depended on myself alone, I should 
have been exhausted with hunger and thirst in the midst of 
boundless hospitality. 

Again they sat down at the card-tables, and all the players were 
much more talkative, and flung down their cards with far more 
energy than before supper. 

At. one table were four military men—Austrian officers, of 
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course—steady, good-humoured fellows, This class of gentlemen 

ve the ton to our little society, In the dancing-halls they were 
aie great majority; in fact, their uniforms had so great an 
ascendancy that there were terrible strifes as to rights and prece- 
dence among the burgher to the soldier candidates for the favour 
of the ladies. 

Among these four players there was a stately but merry major, 
stout and robust, who had a pleasant countenance. I know not 
why, but I certainly did wish that he should be successful; and I 
had no reason for being more interested in him than in the others. 
I had such sympathy with him that I stood behind him, fancyin 
that if I smiled on his cards better luck would await him. And 
they played so cleverly, that even to this hour I do not believe I 
could ever learn to play so well. Every one of the four had his 
hand full of cards—every one looked with obvious and curious 
anxiety upon each card as it fell, and at the end of the game, as 
they walked to an adjacent little table, there were fierce disputes 
upon points utterly unintelligible to me. When the stout major 
was fortunate he always began a song, of which was “Oh my 
Fidele! sweetest maid, ‘Fidele !” 

But I was so very tired and sleepy I could scarcely keep myself 
on my legs. My eyes smarted with the tobacco-smoke around 
me, my head was dizzy with the noise of the music, and not less 
with the complexities of the unintelligible games of cards, I 
withdrew to a corner, Upon a sofa there lay heaps of men’s 
garments, I threw myself on the pile, intending to take my rest 
there, and let the world move as it might. Reposing there, I was 
disturbed by remembering the Repel of the bass-viol, then the 
clarionet, between-whiles the “& tous—pay,” and such disagreeable 
remembrances, till at last I tumbled on the floor, bringing with 
me a winter great cloak and a mantle, and thus I slept. 

The sleep of children is charming; they never dream. An 
one who came and claimed a garment thanked me for the ut 
had taken of it, and flung down upon the sofa the other vestments, 
and I slept all the more soundly. 

But I was awakened, alarmed, by a loud cry. Poking my 
head through the clothes that lay upon me, I saw to my surprise 
that no more play was going on at the table where the four 
officers had been sitting. One of them, a thick-set, dark-skinned 
man, was making a fearful clamour, declaring that he had been 
insulted, and insisted on revenge. I had never seen a man in 80 
violent a passion. In our family wrath was never allowed to 
exhibit itself. Had there ever been such a display I should have 


eke no blow to overwhelm me. I should have died with 
nyht. 
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While this young man was making such a terrible uproar, the 
good-natured, stout-bodied major was looking on with. perfect 
carelessness, and only smiled at the outburst of wrath from the 
junior officer. 

He still shouted out “Insult! revenge!” In the gaming-hall 
some other men entered at the beginning of the strife, but they 
withdrew, and the quartet remained alone, 

I looked out from my covering, and saw all that passed. 

When the two were left to themselves they closed the doors, 

ulled the table aside, and placed the lights upon the mantelpiece. 
The major and the other officer flung away their overcoats, bared 
_ their arms to their shoulders, and each seized a sword. The 

major very quietly thrilled “Oh my Fidele! sweetest maid, 
Finele ” 

I knew what was to happen; they would slay one another. 

I was excited. I feared that if they saw me, I, too, should be 
slaughtered. I concealed my head under the garments—a still 
worse position, for I neither heard nor saw. I soon flung off the 
coverings. 

For the next few moments there was silence. The two opponents 
stood with outstretched arms opposite to each other; the blades 
shone brightly enough to shock me. The voung officer edenvourel 
suddenly to spring upon the major, who guarded himself, and 
sang quietly his “Sweetest maid, Fidele !” ‘This only exasperated 
the opponent, who pressed forward, after stamping on the ground 
and retreating two paces. The major might have disabled the 
minor in foot and hand. It was clear he did not mean seriously 
to injure him, but he treated the whole affair as a joke; and again 
he warbled “Oh my Fidele! sweetest maid, Fidele!” At last, 
however, he disarmed the youth, and the rattling sword fell upon 
one of the shelves. 

The two other officers came forward. They said the battle was 
over, and asked the combatants whether they were satisfied, who 
answered they wished to proceed no further. They shook hands, 
and peace was made, 

Then the seconds shut the doors, and desired the two com- 
batants to go quietly home, and not to show themselves to the 
guests. They went to the dancing-hall, where the cotillons were 
in full swing. They were so occupied with their own enjoyments 
that they cared little for the duelling of other people, until the 
seconds talked about it to their acquaintances. And they more 
willingly did this as no misfortune had happened, otherwise the 
history would have been passed over in silence. 

I had no particular wish to close my eyes upon such a drama, 
and wished to remain in my place, awaiting the departure of the 
combatants after they had dressed themselves again. 
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The young over-lieutenant was the first to be ready. He took 
Jeave of the major, wished him good night, and I saw him vanish 
from the door into the court. The major remained buttoning up 
his coat, and warbled out his “ Fidele! dear Fidele !” 

At this moment the door of the dancing-hall was opened; and 
what happened comes back to me in as vivid a shape as if it had 
just happened, so that the minutest detail is present to me. 

A blonde man, with a bright summer-like expression, looked in 
through his spectacles. He was also a military officer, but had a 
uniform different from that of the major. He slipped suddénly 
towards him, and his eye-glasses so shone through the wax-lights, 
that it seemed as if a grey-eyed ghost was visiting us, His lips 
were closely pressed together, as if he would stop the breath of 
life. The major turned his back upon him, and towards me his 
face, though, indeed, he had only observed me. In the following 
moment he drew his rapier, and shouting, “ Here’s for the 
Postepei !” pierced the major through the back till the point of 
the sword came through the left breast, followed by a torrent. 
Whenever I think of that horrible stroke my body trembles 
under me. 

I saw him withdraw the weapon; he wiped the blood-stains 
away with his stag-leather gloves. He threw it aside, and sprang 
through the door that led into the court. 

Nor less did I remark that as the assassin closed the door after 
him, his victim pressed his hand upon the wound in his breast, 
while the blood still flowed from his back in a heavy stream. He 
staggered to the door without a word ; no one announced that he 
had fallen on the threshold. 

And I saw nothing more. My head was bewildered, the world 
vanished from around me, and I lay on the ground in a feverish 
swoon. 

When I came to my senses, and could put a few words together, 
I narrated all I had that evening witnessed. 

My guardians shook their heads, and whispered to one another 
that I was half crazy. 

I noticed their whisperings, and swore that I had told the truth, 
and was astonished at their doubting my veracity. 

They expressed their surprise, and said it was a strange story. 

There came other gentlemen to my bed; asked me ‘to repeat 
what had occurred. They seemed astonished, though it is not 
usual to give much attention to the prattle of a child. 

But I narrated all that had happened, only I did not recollect 
the words the assassin had uttered when he assaulted the major. 

_ Thad never heard the foreign word before, and could not bring 
it back to my recollection. 
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They desired I would dress myself, fear nothing, but deport 
myself with calmness and prudence. I should appear before 
gentlemen to give evidence. 

It was the court-martial. 

The noble gentlemen spoke to me gently and kindly, made me 
recount all that had taken place, add then asked whether I could 
point out the assassin who had murdered the major. 

The question alarmed me. To recognise an assassin, to denounce 
him, to swear to his identity, that was indeed a perilous business, 
I began to waver. I trembled. Finally, abhorrence of the 
criminal strengthened me; a childish spint of vengeance, antipathy 
towards crime of such a character, impelled me to answer 
“Te.” 

They produced a man—the over-lieutenant who had the duel 
with the major. I saw that he had no dagger. They asked me, 
“Is this he?” - 

I replied, “This was not he who fought with him. Do not 
injure him. They made peace with one another, and he went 
away.” 

Tears at my words burst from the eyes of the accused, he sprang 
upon me, kissed me, and said, “‘ May God bless thee!” And he 
was sent away from the hall. Afterwards no less than four-and- 
twenty officers were brought forward, and I was asked whether 
any one of them was the murderer. 

My head became again confused; there was a rattling in my 
throat; my tongue dried in my mouth, for I recognised the 
murderer among those who first stepped forward. He had no 
longer the spectacles he was accustomed to wear, There stood he 
looking on me. I could not bear that look. I began to weep; 
prayed that I might be conducted home; that man frightened 
me. 

“Who is he that frightens you?” they inquired. 

I pointed him out with terror. 

“Tt is he! he!” 

Every limb shook with anguish. 

I was told to look attentively on him, and then to answer. 

I looked again; his countenance was tranquil; it showed not 
the slightest change. With my present experience, I think it was 
quite natural he should say that my words had no value; that I 
was under the age on which my evidence was valid; that I could 
not be sworn. Moreover, | had myself declared I had been aroused 
from sleep, that I might have mistaken the physiognomy when 
only half awake, and was not in a condition to point out the real 
murderer. My poor brain had been undoubtedly bewildered, and 
I had confounded one person from another. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


RESTORATION OF FRANCE. 


NOTHING, except an expression of public opinion, such as is 
very difficult to arrive at even by a plabiseiee, can go further to 
prove that the existing government of France is looked upon by 
all thoughtful and educated persons as a mere temporary arrange- 
ment, than the number of works which have issued from the press, 
all bearing upon what it pleases our neighbours to designate as 
“contemporaneous problems.” 

Amedée de Margerie, a distinguished professor of Nancy, in a 
work entitled “La Restauration de la France,” after attributing 
existing evils to idleness, effeminacy, luxury, corruption, a revo- 
lutionary spirit, relaxation of public manners and infidelity, argues 
in favour of a regeneration to be effected by a return to proper 
religious feeling. He at the same time expresses his regret that 
there should be so many in France who believe that that which is 
good is now only an idea—an idea to attempt even to approximate 
to which requires more energy and courage than remains to the 
people, and that nothing can be done, for France is beyond the 
reach of cure. 

The Reverend Father Toulemont, in his work “ La Providence 
et les Chatiments de la France,” may be said to follow up the same 
line of thought, arguing that the events of the late war were pro- 
vidential chastisements individually and nationally. 1f these events 
were brought about by the social gangrene depicted by M. de 
Margerie, it is perfectly logical, and indeed unanswerable, that 
they were as much punishments for such a state of things, as, in 
other words, that they were inflicted by Providence. The remedy, 
according to the reverend father, is to repair disorganisation by 
religious exercises and practical devotion. 

The Abbé Buyat follows in the same strain, in a work entitled 
“La Verité 4 la France;” but he enters more fundamentally into 
those peculiar questions of public rights, of marriage, and the 
family, and of the social condition of the people which constitute 
the bane and the curse of the country. He would replace the 
present sad state of things by submitting everything—government, 
society, education, liberty, civilisation, faith, reason, and patriotism 
—to Catholicism. This would be simply to return to the Dark 
Ages. Whilst it is quite certain that France will never prosper 
without some religious awakening, still a pious reformation suited 
to that freedom of conscience and of inquiry, which it is now 
impossible to stifle, is alone suited to the temper of the public 
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mind, The example given of the pretensions of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Europe, more especially in Germany, and 
even in so limited a sphere of hierarchical operations as is afforded 
by Ireland, is quite sufficient to deter even the most pious and 
thoughtful of any civilised community from placing themselves 
under such an intellectual and spiritual thraldom. 

All the wniters on the regeneration of France do not limit 
themselves to seeking that regeneration in the restoration of an 
Ultramontane C ‘atholicity, which, it is to be supposed, has Henri V. 
in view. The author of a work entitled “Du Besoin qu’a la 
France d'une Régénération Religieuse et Morale, Politique et 
Sociale,” embraces, as will be seen by his title, a far wider field of 
inquiry. The wnter backs his views by wach authorities as 
Bossuet, Montesquieu, Bonald, Lamennais, and even Dupanloup; 
but these views are purely theoretical. they want that practical 
application which is essential to save France from itself and its 
enemies; one of those great social and religious reforms, which 
history attests springs so often out of the ashes of national 
decadence. 

M. Frédéric Jacques refers the evils under which France is 
suffering, in a work entitled “Le Salut de la France par la 
Liberté,” to liberty having been placed in advance of power, to a 
false conception of action by power, to a centralisation sprung 
from corruption, and a centralisation in the domain of religion. 
The conclusion arrived at in the last would, it would be thought, 
open the way to prospects of refor m founded upon liberty of 
conscience. This is not the writer's idea of li berty. Regeneration, 
he argues, will come from “ liberty ; ” to enfranchise France is to 
Christianise it, as also to decentralise it. But M. Jacques has a 
horror of an abstract Christianity, of what he designates as fatal 
compromises, and a criminal respect for humanity; Catholicism 
can alone, he says, save France, This is really ah to the 
yoke, which it is manifest the writer’s own reason rejects. 

Monseigneur Landriot, Archbishop of Reims, in a work entitled 
“1 Autorité et La Liberté, argues, on his side, that what is most 
wanting to the present social condition of France is respect for 
authority, and a 7 understanding of the real meaning of the 
unfortunate word “ liberty.” It is true that liberty and license 
are often confounded, and that the idea of liberty, entertained by 
the majority, is the nght to do as they hke, even to the detriment 
or destruction of others; but without liberty, in whose name as 
Madame Roland ejaculated on the steps of the scaffold, so many 
crimes have been committed, even authority could not exist. 
Authority in a properly constituted country is the law, and each 
and all contribute through an elective assembly or parliament to 
the enacting of the said law. This is authority founded upon 
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liberty, as tempered by the constitution of the country; but the 
authority of the Roman Catholic hierarchy is derived from no 
such sources. There is much in Archbishop Landriot’s work, 
however, apart | from claims to sacerdotal supremacy, that is 
deserving of serious attention. It is not in the name of religion 
alone, but in the light which reason and experience have taught 
him, that the worthy prelate, after exposing that “ respect is one 
of the moral pulsations 1 in the life of people,” and that it consti- 
tutes “the basis of social order,” he declares that “in the present 
day there is no longer any respect in the family nor in society.’ 

It is sad to have to attest that whether from intercourse with 
America, France, and other disaffected countries, or from a govern- 
ment ruling by a majority of so-called “liberal” concessionists, or 
from incessant social, moral, religious, and political disquiet and 
trouble, or from educational errors, or from some other cause, the 
same state of things is not only creeping, but is rushing broadcast 
over this hitherto pre-eminently domestic country. 

True liberty, according to Archbishop L andriot, does not lie in 
authority, Ww hich, as Goethe (who, like the achiahom, was igno- 
rant of authority derived from the will ef the peopl said, “18 
the right to be arbitrary,” but in the practices of virtue, and it 
dwells in the conscience, and in enfranchisement from all that 
degrades, for, as Seneca said, “ To be good is to be no longer the 
slave of oneself; to obey God is true liberty.” Hence is it that 
individual liberty and social liberty are united by indissoluble 
bonds. There is nothing “ doctrinaire” in this—nothing that 


would not have benefited all ages and all people from the time of 


the Romo-Spanish philosopher to the present day, or that would 
not be acceptable to the future, 

M. Nourrisson, member of the Institut, declares in his work, 
“La Souveraineté Nationale et la Révolution,” that the eighteenth 
century constituted France in a permanent state of revolution, 
and that that country has become, since 1789, the incendiary focus 
from whence radiates a rev olutionary spirit upon other countries. 


The same century has, he avers, s, obscured all ideas of society, of 


gece? of family, of propriety, of morality, and of religion. 
et, what is the cure for such a state of things? To supplant 
« the sovereignty of the people,” which is denounced as visionary 
and absurd, by a “national sovereignty.” One would imagine 
the writer to be foster-child (nourrisson) to M. Thiers. Luckily, 
a national sovereignty is alien neither to a constitutional monarchy 
or to freedom of conscience. 

M. Caro, another member of the Institut, and a well-known 
writer in the Revue des deux Mondes, has collected his contem- 
oraneous essays in a volume, entitled “Les Jours d’Epreuve.” 


he most striking articles are a comparison of Germany as it was 
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in Madame de Staél’s time to the Germany of Henri Heine, and a 
comparison established between the principles of Kant and those 
of Bismarck, M. Caro particularly insists upon a republic being 
distinguished from a revolution, and -he seeks for regeneration in 
liberal and radical development, independently of religion or 
monarchy, Admitting, as M. Caro does, that revolutions are only 
a return to barbarism by tyranny, violence, and crime, countries 
ruled by a republican form of government are much more exposed 
to the recurrence of such national disasters than are countries 
swayed by a religious, constitutional monarchy, under which the 
State, the Church, and the People are as one. 

M. Rondelet, of Lyons, has published two curious works, one 
entitled “Du Découragement. Reflexion sur le Temps Present,” 
the other, “ L’Opposition et la Révolte.” In the first he describes 
France as having neither hope nor confidence in itself. Dis- 
couragement, he avers, constitutes the basis of the French cha- 
racter, all that remains is presumption and arrogance. Such a 
state of things, which we are fain to admit to a very limited 
extent, he points out are unfavourable to public wealth, or to 
social order, and only favourable to lowering the national 
character, 

In his second work M, Rondelet points out that opposition is a 
nght, but revolt is always a crime. But opposition may be earried 
too far, and may then compromise social order. The last word of 
Opposition 1s infallibly insurrection, Such a work could only 
have been penned in a country in the very infancy of constitu- 
tionalism. It is, at the same time, very characteristic of the ideas 


which even educated Frenchmen entertain of parliamentary pri- 


vileges and discussions. The worst insurrection of a constitutional 
monarchy i is simply a change of ministry. 
M. Henri Martin. Dean of the Faculty of Rennes, has also 


devoted his pen to the cause of regeneration, in a work entitled 
“Le Mal Social et ses Remédes prétendus. 


Etudes critiques en 
faveur du vrai Reméde.” 


The worthy and learned dean’s “ true 
remedy” can, he says, only be brought about by “Christian faith 
and the morality of the Gospel, conditions necessary to order and 
to hberty.” Alas! how few av erage Frenchmen cultivate or care 
for the divine lessons of brotherly love contained in the Gospel. 
In the words of M. Louis Cauberout, “Have faith in God, He 


will sustain the country, He will regenerate it, and He will 
save it! : 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA. 


The natural boundary between two populous countries like 
India and China is so extensive, and presents so many obstacles to 
exploration, both from the character of the country and of its 
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inhabitants, that little or nothing is really known of it. This is a 
striking answer to the oft-repeated cuckoo ery that soon nothing 
will remain for geographers to do. France is separated from Spain 
by the Pyrenees, and Germany from Italy by the Alps, but this 
is nothing compared to the mountain chains that interpose between 
India and China. No less than four mighty rivers, the Burram- 

er, the [rrawady, the Meinan, and the May kiang, or Mekon, 
ion their origin in these chains, but the upper portions of these 
rivers are utterly unknown. Civilisation and science have, as is 
well known, done much atin facilitating transport between the 
mountain-divided European countries above alluded to, and with 
the progress of time it is possible nearly as much may be done to 
facilitate intercourse between India and China. 

Attention has been attracted of late, and some explorations 
have been carried ont, on the line between Caleutta and the Upper 
Burrampooter, and Manipoor, and Yunnan; but the navigation 
of the Irrawady, now carried on weekly with Mandalay, the 
capital of Burmah, and once a month as far as Bhamo, has con- 
centrated interest upon that line, and Major Sladen, Her Majesty’s 
political resident in Bumnet or Burma, has recently led an expedi- 
tion from the latter place to Yunnan, which tends to show that 
the natural obstacles rented by that line of approach are by no 
means so great as have been imagined, and that if some of the 
mountain passes are, as they were not so many years ago in Spain 
and Italy, held by Dacoits—the brigands of the E tast—the more 
inhabitable portions of the country (and long, open, cultivated 
valleys, studded with towns and villages, are the rule, and moun- 
tain passes, the most formidable of which is defended by a strong- 
hold, are the exception), are peopled by tribes of well-clothed, 
well-to-do, and well-disposed natives, who, under the auspices of 
a few intelligent men, would combine to insure security to com- 
merce and intercommunication, which could not fail to be bene- 
ficial to them in every point of view. 

The Chinese have records of several ancient caravan routes that 
led from one country to the other, and the one explored by Major 
Sladen is one of these, which has been the longest upheld, and 
was indeed in use even up to twenty years ago, till the Muham- 
madan rebellion in China put a stop to it; the said Mussulman 
rebels being, however, manifestly anxious to reopen a line of 
commerce which could only be advantageous to them. 

The expedition of Major Sladen first proved that the Irrawady 
was navigable for steamers of moderate draught at all seasons of 
the year, as far north as Bhamo, a distance of nine hundred miles 
from the port of Rangoon, and three hundred miless above the 
royal capital of Mandalay. Throughout its whole course from 
Mandalay to Bhamo this great river presents scenes of ever-varying 
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beauty; but the interest of the journey is described as culminating 
at the gorges or defiles which occur at two points in the Irrawady’s 
mid-course through Upper Burmah. 

One of these defiles is met with about sixty miles above 
Mandalay, and Major Sladen says it seems endless, and, as far as 
appearances go, is so shut in at each bend in its course as to defy 
the possibility of exit altogether. The view is strikingly beautiful, 
The water is smooth, placid, and without a ripple. The scenery is 
no longer that of a river, but bears all the characteristic aspects of 
a mountain-girt lake, Palm trees of every variety rise above the 
banks. The forest trees are either hidden in orchids or their 
branches are borne down by a network of gigantic creepers, 
Graceful ogee and Buddhistic remains seem full of an inspire- 
tion of their own, as they reveal themselves at each turn in 
prominent yet modest profusion. Parrots flit across the river with 
a screech, and monkeys form an eseort on the banks. Dolphins 
occasionally pop up on the surface of the water and turn them- 
selves over with a lazy roll. 

The second defile occurs only a few miles below Bhamo, and is 
about fifteen miles in length. The scenery of this defile is said by 
Talboys Wheeler to surpass anything he ever beheld.* The river 
narrows in, whilst the banks on either side rise to a he ight of from 
five to eight hundred fect and are covered with thick woods. The 
most striking part of the gorge is a huge rock, which is called 
Monkey ¢ Jastle, from the number of monkeys Ww bie h hang about it. 

Bhamo was, only a few years ago, the emporium of a large trade 
between Burmah and China, but the Muhammadan rising in 
Yunnan on the one side, and the almost simultaneous occupation 
of Pegu by the British on the other, affected its prosperity to such 
an extent that it now contains only some five hundred houses with 
a mixed population of Burmese, Shan Burmese, and Chinese, not 
exceeding in all five thousand souls. 

The expedition commenced its land journey at this point, cross- 
ing the. Kachyen hills in a north-easterly direction, towards the 
Chinese frontier province of Yunnan. Previous to this all attempts 
made to cross the forbidden tract which hes between the two 
countries, even when made by the Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
are said to have failed. 

The Kachyen hills, confused and chaotic as regards direction and 
configuration, within the belt or zone in Burmah, are described as 
opening out into long, well-defined, parallel ranges, with richly 
fertile and picturesque valleys in what are known as the northern 
Shan States. Both the Burmese and Chinese are said to have 





* Journal of a Voyage up the Irrawaddy to Mandalay and Bhamo. By 
J. Talboys Wheeler. Rangoon. 1871. 
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availed themselves, when trade communication flourished in these 
parts, of the facilities for transit which were presented to them by 
these valleys, and are said by the directness of their course and 
gencral inclination and position to hold out inviting means of inter 
communication between the two respective countries. The range 
of mountains itself, with an average breadth of fifty or seventy 
miles, merges into the great central ranges of Yunnan, which con- 
stitute the watershed between Irrawady and Mekon or Cambodia 
rivers, and is estimated to attain an elevation of some fifteen thou- 
sand feet. 

These hills are peopled by Kachyens, who call themselves Seng- 
Phaw, and are, as their name indicates, identical with the Sing- 

hor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, by Shans and by Panthays, or 
luhammadan Chinese. 

The expedition came in contact with and were first assisted by 
Kachyen chiefs, at a place called See-Kaw, a day’s journey from 
Bhamo; but progress among these wild and lawless mountaineers 
was both difficult and dangerous. At the first ascent of the hills, 
they were saluted with sundry stray shots, and at the first night’s 
station “ looting” appears to have been carried on actively, and 
the- expedition was actually in danger of coming to an abrupt 
termination after its first march. At Ponlyne, as the first village 
they came to was called, having joined in a dance to propitiate the 
natives, they found afterwards it was a death-dance gone through 
in order to drive the hovering spirit from its late tenement. The 
“nats” or spirits of good and evil had to be propitiated by a more 
practical disbursement of sundry rupees, 

The way hence lay along the valley of the Taping river, now 
on the banks of the mountain torrent, and next on the hills, leav- 
ing it roaring some two thousand fect below, till the second day 
they reached Ponsee, where they were detained two weary months 
by the rapacity of the Kachyen chiefs, exposed to all kinds of 
troubles, discomforts, and vexatious annoyances. Armed attacks 
and attempts at robbery and plunder followed one another, but the 
people themselves came in crowds from the neighbouring villages 
with presents of rice, tobacco, vegetables, and beer. They were 
not relieved from their durance vile till some Shan chiefs, sent by 
the Panthay governor of Momeim, came to their assistance. 

The road lay from Ponsee. up the valley of Sanda, bounded 
laterally by two lofty parallel ranges of mountains, from three to 
seven thousand feet in height, with an average intervening area of 
four miles. This long valley, with its prolongation to Nantin, 
contains the three northern Shan States of Manwyne, Sanda, and 
Mynetee or Muangtee. It is richly cultivated throughout, and 
ges an endless succession of villages, which either skirt the 

ases of the high land on either side, or nestle within clustering 
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bamboos on the margin of the Taping, here no longer a mountain 
torrent, but a broad placid stream. 

At Manwyne, the first town reached, the camp was crowded 
with all the élite of a mixed Shan, Chinese, and Kachyen com- 
munity, well dressed according to their fashion, and scrupulously 
neat and cleanly. It is evident that such a people are amenable to 
intercourse and civilisation. The whole valley area teemed with ° 
life, and with a population which had laid out every available acre 
into one vast garden of wealth and fertility. 

Half-way between Manwyne and Sanda, the second town, was 
the bazaar of Karahokha, consisting of one broad street flanked on 
either side by Chinese shops. On market-days, the whole inter- 
vening space is covered with venders’ stalls. The spirit venders 
appeared to do the largest trade of all. 

he town of Sanda, with some eight hundred houses, and a 
opulution of about six thousand souls, was in a ruinous condition, 
Lote been subjected to an irruption of Muhammadan Chinese. 
Mynela or Muangla, the third town, was larger and more important 
than Sanda. It contained about one thousand two hundred houses, 
like those of Sanda, built of sun-dried brick, with no upper story, 
and a Chinese bazaar in the middle of the town. Major Sladen 
says that the general aspect of these Shan towns, as compared 
with the neat and cleanly appearance of the inhabitants, 1s dis- 
appointing, and is evidence of anything but thrift or wholesome 
domestic economy. 

An attempt was made by Dacoits to dispute the pass or defile of 
Mauphoo, which separates the Shan States from the Panthays, or 
Muhammadan Chinese, but a single volley from the police escort 
sufficed to disperse them, the brigands leaving behind them 
evidences of their cowardly disposition in the person of a poor 
traveller, who had been cut down and gashed to death, for the 
sake of a string of Chinese cash worth two rupees. Yet at the 
head of the pass is a far-famed stronghold, garrisoned by Panthay 
soldiers. 

Much has been said as to the hostility of the Muhammadan 
Chinese, and the difficulties which they will throw in the way of 
inter-communication and commerce; but Major Sladen’s experience 
appears to lead to quite different inferences. “The march from 
ne ore to Nantin,” he says, “ will ever associate itself in our 
minds with the gratifying marks of hospitality with which the 
Muhammadan Chinese (Panthays) welcomed us within the limits 
of their own possessions.” Strong guards had been stationed at 
appointed intervals along the route, and the nature of the ground 
was such as to enable them to be seen in the distance in all the 
Baety with which full sunshine, variegated costumes, long silver 

nces, painted matchlocks, and large flags, of multiform design 
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and colouring, could a invest them. These guards severally 
beat gongs, fired muskets, and waved flags at the approach of the 
expedition, and indeed evinced signs of greeting and salutation, 
which would have done credit to the civilisation and resources of 
any state in Asia. We have in fact here to do with an ancient 
and peculiar form of civilisation, and excepting that the mountain 
fastnesses are harassed by brigands, it is perfectly evident that all 
the materials exist for founding a friendly and peaceful line of 
intercourse. 

The average width of the Nantin valley did not exceed three 
miles, and its well-defined terraces, at corresponding heights on 
either side, were evidences of a lacustrine period, during which a 
gradual outlet had been worked through the Mauphoo gorge. 
Here, too, the Takaw river (a branch of the Taping) was spanned 
by one of those veritable Chinese iron suspension-bridges, the first 
of a series, which assured the travellers that they had passed within 
the confines of the Celestial Empire. 

Half-way between Nantin, where the expedition was accommo- 
dated in the ruins of a Chinese temple, an ascent commenced to a 
broad expanse of uneven table-land, which sloped away again in a 
gradual series of descents as far as Momein, which is situated 
within the fork of two valleys, The approach to the city is 
described as being very grand and very beautiful. Turning a 
tumulus-shaped hill, one thousand feet in height, and crowned on 
its summit by a Chinese tower-pagoda, Momein, with its battle- 
mented walls, presented itself to view in a hollow basin, enclosed 
on all sides by hills, which slope down almost to its very walls. 

In the foreground, half-way from the foot of the Pagoda Hill 
and the southern face of the wall, was the camp of the Panthays, 
marked out by a long line of flags of infinite variety, shape, and 
colouring. ‘The governor of Momein had come out in full state, 
with guards and retinue, to welcome the expedition, and at the 
game time to display the wealth and resources of the Muhammadan 
Chinese government. 

As the expedition drew near guns were fired, gongs beaten, and 
bands played. Standard-bearers—some two hundred in number 
—lined both sides of the road, and in front of them were ranged 
Panthay officers of all grades and in full uniform. 

“Our appearance,” says Major Sladen, “as we filed through 
this martial gathering, must have been as novel to the Panthays, 
by reason of its unaffected simplicity, as their display seemed out 
of order to us, on account of its extent and comparative mag- 
nificence. The reception was undoubtedly flattering and courteous 
to excess, and as such produced feelings of gratification in those 
who had come almost as strangers to an unknown and unrecognised 
government, and who, after several months of obstruction and 
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annoyance, suddenly found themselves amongst powerful friends, 
and raised to the position of well-favoured guests.” 

It was remarked upon this communication of Major Sladen’s, 
and of which we have only given the chief points, by Sir Arthur 
Phayre (Proceedings of the Roy. Geo, Soe., vol. xv. No. v.), that 
no doubt the governments of both China and Burmah were 
opposed to the passage of Europeans from one country to ‘the’ 
other, but that the chief opposition came from the Chinese 
merchants settled in Burmah and Yunnan. Major Sladen was 
about to return to the country, and it was to be hoped he would 
be able to overcome this opposition, as he had the other difficulties 
with which he had had to contend. 

Sir John Bowring also gave his testimony to the fact that the 
capabilities of the regions in question were boundless. When he 
represented Her Majesty at the court of Siam, there were only two 
ships in the port engaged in foreign trade; at this moment there 
were upwards of two hundred. 

Colonel Fytche intimated that good effects had already resulted 
from the expedition under Major Sladen. The government had 
entered into a contract with an Irrawady company for steam com- 
munication weekly with Mandalay, and once a month as far as 
Bhamo, It was stipulated that the steamers might bring down a 
certain number of immigrants every month. The great want of 
British Burmah was population, and it was hoped that the 
Kachyens and Shans would be tempted to come down and settle 
in British territories, where there was a great deal of waste land. 

Major Sladen added that Colonel Yule, in the book which he 
published several years ago, estimated the trade from China at half 
a million; but as all the gold used in Burmah and all the silk— 
and the commonest people there wear silk—came from China, he 
did not think that half a million at all represented the value of the 
trade. He did not for one moment doubt that, if the route could 
be thrown open, the trade would amount to many millions in a 
very short time. 

Colonel Yule observed that if the silk which was imported into 
Mandalay came, as he was rather inclined to think it did, from 
some remote part of the interior of China, that would add con- 
siderably to the importance of penetrating to Yunnan. 

Mr. Cooper said the silk formerly sent from Yunnan into 
Burmah was the produce of the celebrated district of the province 
of Sze-chuen, (At present the silk used in Burmah is brought by 
sea from Calcutta or elsewhere.) If the trade were now revived, 
the bulk of it would be the importation of piece goods from 
Rangoon, taken along the Irrawady to Bhamo, and thence over- 
land into Yunnan. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson held that the resuscitation of the trade 
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slong the route from Bahmo to Momein would hardly be a 
proximate affair, for all the late official accounts from China repre- 
sented the condition of Yunnan as becoming daily more and more 
disorganised. Villages were in arms against villages, and there 
was scarcely any possibility of passing from one town to another. 
It is to be observed, however, that such reports emanated from 
Chinese officials, who view any intercourse of the British with the 
rebellious provinces with the utmost jealousy, and have, besides, 
every interest in exaggerating the state of disorganisation in 
provinces with which they are in open hostility, and which have 
thrown off the Tartar yoke. 


OPHIR. 


The French geographers, excited thereunto by the gold and 
diamond discoveries made by Herr Carl Mauch in Southern 
Africa, have entered upon the oft-discussed question as to the 
site of the Biblical Ophir. M. Duveyrier adopts the same opinion 
as that long ago advocated by Mr. M‘Leod in his “ Travels in 
Eastern Africa,” that Ophir was identical with Sofala and the 
neighbouring country. M. Joseph Halevy, on the contrary, 
argues in favour of Ophir being a region of Arabia. M. Vivien 
de Saint Martin holds, with a greater amount of probability, that 
there were two QOphirs, one in Arabia the other in Africa, the 
latter deriving its name from the other, either from early com- 
munication, from the meaning of the word, or some other cause. 

It has not, indeed, been sufficiently taken into consideration by 
learned disputants upon this question, that the Ophir of Genesis 
may be a different place to the Ophir of the Book of Kings. In 
other words, the first descendants of Ophir may have had a settle- 
ment in Arabia among their Joktanite brethren, but having 
emigrated, as the descendants of Obal are supposed to have done, 
to Africa, they called the country after their own name, and this 
was the Ophir of Solomon, now Sofala. 

Neibuhr, Forster, and others have placed the first Ophir in 
Arabia, identifying it with the Ofor of Sale and d’Anville, a town 
and district in the mountains of Oman, west of the coast of 
Maham; but it is evident that this could not be the country that 
produced gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks, or paroquets, 
or guinea-fowl, but the derivation of the Hebrew word takajem 
from takah, “to cling,” is in favour of parrots being meant. Sir 
R. I. Murchison even proposed (Journ. of R. G. S., vol. xxxvii. 
p. 186), to read “ostrich feathers.” Elephants, however, are not 
met with in Arabia, nor are apes, whilst such abound in Africa, 
and the Roman ladies were supplied with pet monkeys from the 
now well-known port of Adule. Nor does Arabia abound in 
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gold and silver, or pearls and precious stones, or in sandal-wood, 
all of which are met with in Africa, the latter, according to Mr. 
M‘Leod, growing to a large size, and having a pleasant scent like 
cedur. 

Old Portuguese writers long ago pointed out the existence of 
ancient ruins in the kingdom of Sofala, more especially at a place 
called Fura, or Afura, which Joas dos Sanctos supposed might be 
a corruption of Ophir. Barros also described other ruins at 
Zimboé, and others have since been discovered, as also a river 
bearing the name of Saba. 

Solomon and Hiram had, when they first sent forth their fleets 
from Ezion-gaber to Belile.’ the example before them of a previous 
navivation of the south coast of Africa by the Pheenicians under 
the order of Pharaoh Necho. The very fact which caused Hero- 
dotus to doubt the authenticity of this voyage—viz., that the 
travelled till they had the sun on their right hand, is one of the 
most convincing proofs of its truth, for to reach Sofala they would 
have to cross the equator. 


THE BIBLICAL RIVER, PISON, PISHON, OR PHISON. 


The eminent French geographer, M. Vivien de Saint Martin, 
argues that, thanks to the discovery by M. de Wetzstein of an 
immense wady in the heart of Arabia, called the Wady-er-Ruma, 
the upper tributaries to which embrace the whole chain of Hedjaz, 
the question hitherto involved in obscurity as to the true Pison is 
set at rest. The bed of the wady (the French write ouady, as the 
Greeks and Latins wrote oasis) presents at certain seasons the a 
pearance of a great river, flowing in the direction of the lower 
Euphrates, into which it sometimes pours its waters. 

The survey of the river Euphrates determined the existence of 
an Wady Hauran, the upper tributaries of which lay, as the name 
indicates, in the Hauran, and which bore water to “the Euphrates 
at certain seasons above the town of Hit. Any occasional stream, 
however, coming from the west to the south of this would pour its 
water into the westerly Euphrates, and hence was that stream 
more likely the Pison, although the Wady-er-Rum may have been 
included in it as encompassing the whole land of Havilah. 

The character of the alluvial plain of Babylonia would seem to 
point to its upper portion—that which was first amenable to 
habitation and cult:vation—having constituted the Eden of i 
Hebrews, just as Meroé preceded the Thebaid on the Nile. The 
more parched and barren lands of Mesopotamia, being succeeded 
at the head of the plain by rich and fertile tracts, would at all 


times have given to it the character of a garden, park, or 
paradise. 
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Hence it was that the Talmudists designated the point at which 
the river Euphrates entered upon this fertile plain as the “ Gates 
of Paradise” and the “Crown of Babylonia” (Neubauer, “ Geo. du 
Talmud,” p. 327), and it was still known as pre-eminently “the 
Gates” (Pulai, or Pylae), in the time of Xenophon. The wall of 
Semiramis, or Median Wall, now known as the Khalu or Sidd 
Nimrud, started from the same point in a north-easterly direction 
tothe Tigris. On the west was the district of Sura with its lakes, 
known as Sura of Rab on Lake Jazrun, and Sura of Perath, or 
Frat (Euphrates), with the suburb of Matha Meshaya. (Mesha 
of Gen. x. 30, Mansha of the Syriac version, near Tel Sephar, and 
the Massices or Macepracta of the Romans). On the east was 
Sephar, also called Sipar, or Tsipar, Sepharvaim, Parvaim, Har- 
panya or Hipparenum, and now Sifarah. 

There can be little doubt but that the waters separated at or 
immediately below this point in ancient times as they do now, and 
that this has always been the head of the Delta of the Euphrates. 
This is also shown by the lakes still existing on the right and left 
banks of the river. Jazrun on the nght, Al Asayah, Marus, and 
Sirat al Faraj on the left. Hence then it was that the river that 
went out of Eden “ became into four heads,” the first, the westerly 
branch, the Pison; the second, the easterly branch, or Gihon, 
which compassed the land of Cush; the third, the Hiddikel, or 
Tigris, which came from Assyria beyond Eden; und the fourth, 
the Euphrates proper. 

The western river was known to the Talmudists as the Perath 
of Borsip, or Euphrates of Borsippa, from its flowing past the 
Birs Nimrud. The tomb of Ezekiel is met with upon this river, 
and hence was it identified by Benjamin of Tudela, and by Rabbi 
Petachia with the Chebar, where the prophet had his vision, It 
was corruptly called Gobya, or Gubya, by the Jews, and Neubauer 
derives the name of Kufa (the Vologesia of the Romans), from 
the same name. It was the Pallacopas of the Macedonians, The 
same river, or canal, was also known in its upper portion as the 
Surrapi of the Assyrians, and Nahar Sura of the Talmuds, cor- 
rupted by the Greeks and Romans into Naarsares and Maarsares. 

hat the western Euphrates was a river of importance is not 
only shown by the cities existing on its banks, but also by the 
Talmudic name of Hebil Yama, or “district of the sea,” given to 
the region watered by it (“Geo. du Talmud,” p. 327). Lake 


Sura, or Jazrun, was also called a “sea.” ‘The waters of the 


western Euphrates still expand at certain seasons of the year into 
great lakes, as may be particularly seen in the map attached to Mr. 
Loftus’s “Chaldza and Susiana.” The principal tributaries in 
the present day are the Hindiyah, upon which is the Birs Nimrud, 


as also Keffil and Kufa; the Bahr-i-Nedjef, upon which is Masjid 
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Ali and the ancient Hira, and the Khor Ullah, upon which is 
Sumava, the Shunya or Schunya of the Talmuds, next in im- 
portance to Gubya or Kufa. Hira and Kufa were royal cities, 
the one having been the seat of a Christian, the other of a 
Muhammadan dynasty.* 

~Gihon, or Jaihun, signifying “ river of the world,” was used in 
Oriental languages in a general sense as applied to any river of 
distinction, asin the case of the Oxus and the Pyramus. We see 
something of the same kind in the general acceptation of the old 
British Avon. The position of the chief easterly branch of the 
Euphrates appears to have varied at different historical periods, 
but such chief branch appears always to have preserved the name 
of the Royal River, as 1t was designated by Herodctas, the Nahr 
Malik, or King’s River of the Chaldeans, the Nahrmalcha of the 
Romans, and the Muahmudiyah of the Arabs. It is remarkable 
that we are told in 2 Chron. 111. 6, that Solomon obtained gold for 
the temple from Parvaim, the same as Sephar of Gen. x. 30. and 
Sepharvaim of 2 Kings, xvii., and now Sifarah, situated at the 
head of the division of waters. 

Pliny having called the Nahrmalca after the satrap Gobaris, 
who bined at keeping it open, Professor Rawlinson was induced 
to identify it with the Chebar, as also the “Iilustris Huetius de 
Paradiso,” who, says Cellarius, “ Naharsares legit, ut sit flumen 
prefecti Sares (Sura), sicut aliud est Nahar Chobar, sive Gobari 
(Cellarius, “ Not. Orb. Antiq.,” p. 630). 

M. Vivien de Saint Martin remarks, justly enough, that the 
first geographical problem in the history of the globe cannot be 
determined by etymological considerations, however learned they 
may be; but when etymological considerations can be combined 
with historical data, and with the positive as well as comparative 
geography of the regions in question, the solution of the problem 


will be more or less generally accepted, as the true value of these 
can be made apparent. 





The Arab writers (Massudi, “ Muruj al Zeheb,” vol. i, and Hamza of 
Ispahan, ed. of Gottwaldt, St. Petersburg), state that in the first half of the 
fifth century the city of Hira constantly saw ships at anchor before its houses 
which had come from India and China. Massudi adds, that the Euphrates 
at that time passed by Hira to flow into the Persian Gulf. Reinaud (“ Re- 
lations des Voyages faits par les Arabes, et les Persans, dans )’Inde et a la 
Chine), justly remarks upon this that it was the Pallacopas, or western 
Buphrates. The city of Hira, according to the same two writers, overflowed 


at that epoch with riches, and the country presented the most fertile and 
animated aspect. 





